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O OTHER Governor General of Canada, it is 

perfectly safe to say, has ever made himself so 
widely beloved throughout this Dominion as Lord 
Tweedsmuir, whose tragically sudden death on 
Sunday has deprived many thousands of Canadians of 
one whom they felt to be an intimate and affectionate 
friend, and has cheated the whole English-speaking 
world of its confident expectation of many more 
volumes equal in interest and importance to the best 
of those which have already flowed from his fertile 
pen. It was widely hoped that this pen would, for a 
year or two at least, after its owner’s release from 
the cares of the viceregal office, be devoted to the 
setting down of the impressions made upon him by 
life in many different regions and social circles of 
Canada, of which he had been a keen observer for 
the past four years; and the loss to the Dominion 
through the frustration of this hope may well be 
greater than we can estimate. 

It was a happy thought which led to the abandon- 
ment of an ancient tradition and the sending out to 
Canada, as the first Governor General acting in the 
capacity of a direct personal representative of His 
Majesty, of a commoner who had attained to emi- 
nence entirely by his own industry and abilities and 
without any adventitious aid from noble birth. An 
industrious and brilliant Scot, and a man of the 
people, coming to a country largely dominated by 
industrious and brilliant Scots with very similar 
social background, he was able to enter into the life 
of the people as no predecessor had ever been able 
to do; and the reason was not solely in these advan- 
tages, for he possessed also a deep capacity for 
human sympathy and a profound contempt for 
merely artificial social distinctions. 

Owing to the altered nature of his constitutional 
office, in which he was no longer in any sense a repre- 
sentative of the Government at Westminster, he was 
able to enjoy a considerably greater freedom of self- 
expression than his predecessors, and he used this 
freedom with such tact and good judgment that the 
voice of criticism was hardly ever heard. His 
declaration that the first loyalty of Canadians is to 
Canada was an immense help towards eliminating 
the last vestiges of that lingering suspicion of the 
machinations of Downing Street which is now almost 
extinct, and whose disappearance aided incaleulably 
towards the unanimity of the country at the out- 
break of the present war. 

An invincible sense of duty led him to devote far 
more energy than was fitting in the state of his 
health to the duties and near-duties—to which there 
is practically no limit—of his office; and we Cana- 
dians for whom he did so much may well believe 
that he gave his life for our country as truly, and as 
unselfishly, as any man who takes up arms for her 
defence on the field of battle. 

To Lady Tweedsmuir, a frequent contributor to 
these columns, and a personality in her own right as 
well as an invaluable supporter of her husband in all 
his manifold public duties, the nation extends the 
profoundest sympathy in her bereavement. 


Get-Together Prospects 


N ANOTHER page of this issue appears an Open 

Letter to Mr. King and Dr. Manion, which in its 
demand that those two leaders should get together 
for the formation of a truly National Government 
represents, we have little doubt, the desires of a 
great majority of the Canadian people. But the 
parliamentary system does not give the people much 
power beyond that of choosing between the two chief 
rival parties; it is almost impossible to compel those 
parties to coalesce except by the prospect of their 
being both defeated by a still more powerful party 
if they do not. Any move for such a coalition would 
obviously have to come from Mr. King, who is not 
only quite free from any prospect of defeat by a -_ d 
party but is not even in much danger of defeat ry 
Dr. Manion himself; the only risk that he runs is 
that of finding himself with less seats than the total 
held by Dr. Manion and all the third parties to- 
gether, and it is practically inconceivable that all 
these highly discordant elements could combine to 
form a coherent Government. In the event of a 
deadlock it is more likely that a few Liberals of 
slightly Hepburnian inclinations might break away 
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from Mr. King and aid Dr. Manion to form what 
they would describe as a Push-the-War Government 
of mixed political origins. 

Presumably if such an event happened Mr. Hep- 
burn would still be eligible for high rank in the 
cabinet, in spite of his apparent intention to do 
nothing to help Dr. Manion in the electoral campaign 
and his permitting his own provincial ministers 
including the seconder of the anti-King resolution 
to campaign for the King candidates. But how Mr. 
Hepburn can remain in politics in the event of any 
other issue to the federal campaign it is herd to see. 
His ministers will expect the help of the federal 
members in their own next election in exchange for 
the help they are now extending in the federal field; 
but how can they get it if they continue under the 
leadership of a man who not only gives no aid to the 
federal Liberals but is openly waiting for a chance 
to throw them out of power? And the provincial 
Liberals in their next election will need all the help 
they can get. The provincial Conservative party is 
by no means the helpless and unpopular thing that 
it was in the last two elections, and Mr. Hepburn 
himself is not quite the commanding figure that 
ne was. 

And while Mr. Hepburn might be useful to Dr. 
Manion after the elections in the event of a deadlock, 
he has done him a very ill service for the election 
contest itself. For he is practically announcing that 
he does not expect Dr. Manion to win; and what- 
ever Mr. Hepburn’s weaknesses may be, nobody has 
ever accused him of not being a shrewd forecaster of 
election results. The public can hardly resist the 
conclusion that when Mr. Hepburn, who so ardently 
and obviously desires the defeat of Mr. King, fails to 
come forward and work for it, the reason must be 
that he sees no hope of success. 


The New Senators 


ITHIN the limits of the accepted convention 

which we do not admire—that nominees to the 
Senate shall be tried and trusted party workers, the 
group of persons who were added to the Red Cham- 
ber last week were well up to the best standards, 
and one or two of the French-speaking members may 
even add a touch of brilliance to the debates. Mr. 
Salter Hayden possesses the added recommendation 
of youth, which not only promises that he will be 
able to hold the seat in the Liberal interest for a 
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AS FAR as we have been able to judge, Premier 
Hepburn’s attitude in the Federal election is one 
of malevolent neutrality. 
s 
Thanks for the comic valentine, 
Even if the lineaments were not mine. 
Old sensitive, but punctilious manuscript. 
2 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because all 
alarm clocks will be stuffed and placed in museums 
where they belong 
= 
The cautious behavior of all belligerents in this 
anonymous war has led us to this conclusion: this 
is Look-Before-You-Leap-Year. 
oe 
The pacific intentions of the United States have 
become quite apparent. They are sending Sumner 
Well(e)s to Europe instead of Orson. 
e 


We would be more interested in a National Gov- 
ernment for Canada if we didn’t harbor the uneasy 
suspicion that it would be a Nazional Government. 


Question of the Hour: How many tons of coal 


9 


till spring? 


possible half-century but also permits us to hope that 
the ideas and ideals of an era subsequent to that 
represented by most of the Senators will have an 
expounder and defender in their midst. But the 
nominations of last week do nothing to quiet the 
growing popular feeling that the Senate as at 
present constituted is something of an anachronism, 
and might well be put on an entirely different basis. 


Political Bitterness 


[* 1 Ht death of the Governor General has the 
effect of diminishing the acerbity of the political 
campaign, it will have achieved something for which 
he, were he stili alive, would be profoundly thankful. 
We think we discern some hope that this may be the 
case—that the lesser breed of politicians, while prob- 
ably not much affected by the tragedy themselves, 
will realize the effect that it has had in sobering the 
public mind and will alter the tone of their appeals 
accordingly. 

The campaign had not got very far when the sad 
event of last week-end caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities; but it was already developing 
some highly undesirable tendencies. Mr. King having 
rather taken possession of the slogan of national 
unity, there were signs of a disposition on the part 
of his opponents to proclaim that national unity is a 
matter of no importance in war time, and should be 
cheerfully sacrificed in the interests of more ener- 
getic prosecution of the war. This seems to us to 
be a bad case of putting the cart before the horse. 
In the long run Canada cannot, without an adequate 
measure of national unity, even prosecute the war 
efficiently. And that unity cannot, in Canada, be im- 
posed by force as it can be and is being in Ger- 
many; it must be the natural product of a sym- 
pathetic relationship between our different racial 
and economic components. 

For a party which is not prepared to breathe the 
name of conscription or even of compulsory registra- 
tion for economic service, to proclaim nevertheless 
that it is time to sacrifice national unity for the sake 
of maximum military effectiveness, is not only dis- 
ingenuous, it is more than a little absurd. In other 
words the real war policies of Dr. Manion are much 
more practical, and much more like those of Mr. 
King, than either his own speeches or still more 
the speeches and writings of some of his supporters 
would lead one to suppose. If Mr. King will talk 
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And if Mark Twain were alive today, he would 
say that everybody talks about aiding the Finns, 
but nobody does anything about it 

se 

In the long run, if we are any prophet at all, this 
century will become historical for inflation of cur- 
rency and deflation of the human ego 

+ 

U.S. Exports to Nazi Zone Are Trebled. 
paper headline. 

But unless the Allies are asleep, they'll soon 
be troubled. 


News- 


Little Mannerheim Line, what now? 
a 
What kind of world will we have after the end 
of this war?—Magazine article. Probably the one 
we deserve. 
e 
Another myth has been exploded. The colossus 
of communism has been revealed as the _ so-so- 
soviets. 
7 
Esther says she thinks the exploiters of “Gone 
With the Wind” missed a bet. She says she thinks 
they would have been much smarter if they had 
put a news-reel in the middle of it. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY. Perhaps no Governor 
General in the history of Canada so rightly 
deserved the title, “His Excellency", as Baron 
Tweedsmuir of Elsfield; for in all departments of 
life, whether social, political or artistic, he ex- 
celled as few men of our time have done. These 
pictures on our Front Page are all informal, 
deliberately chosen for the reason that despite 
the formality and the ceremony of office, His 
Excellency was always informal, in other words, 
that he valued the human contact above all else. 
UPPER LEFT, His Excellency in his study. 
LOWER LEFT, in the Parliamentary Library, 
where his interest is more that of John 
Buchan than Lord Tweedsmuir. RIGHT, a very 
recent portrait. Photos by Karsh and “Jay”. 


more about national unity, not as an end in itself 
but a condition of national self-preservation, and if 
Dr. Manion will talk more about the defence of the 
nation as being impossible without national unity, 
we shall have a campaign of which Lord Tweeds- 
muir, were he still with us, would have no reason to 
feel ashamed 


Empty Resolutions 


HERE was one sentence in President Roosevelt’s 

address to the American Youth Congress last 
week which we should like to see inscribed in letters 
a foot high over the entry to every legislative 
chamber and every hall in which societies of citizens 
assemble for the purpose of considering the public 
business. It is a sentence which strikes at one of 
the worst public follies of American and Canadian 
Democracy. It is a sentence which, had it been 
uttered in time and heeded in time, would have saved 
Canada from a great deal of her present political 
perturbation. It is a sentence which is a simplk 
statement of common sense, and which nevertheless 
needed to be said and might well be learned by heart 
by everybody with an interest in public affairs. 

It is a sentence which we commend especially to 
the legislatures of the nine provinces of Canada, and 
to that of Ontario in particular. It is a sentence 
which we should like to see conned by every local and 
national conference, presbytery or synod of every 
religious body in the Dominion. It is a sentence 
which ought to be in the rules of order of every 
municipal council and school board. It is a sentence 
which, while addressed to youth, is no more specially 
pertinent to youth than to middle age and old age 
It is a sentence which, coming from one who must, 
we think, still be regarded as the best loved public 
personage on this continent, even if he is also the 
best hated, may possibly do a great deal of good. 

President Roosevelt said: “Do not as a grouy 
pass resolutions on subjects which you have not 
thought through and on which you cannot possibly 
have complete knowledge.” 

When the class has learned that admirable sen 
tence off by heart, it may go to the library and hunt 
in the works of the late Rudyard Kipling for “The 
Village That Voted the Earth Was Flat,’”’ which 
embodies the same moral in a slightly more extended 
and dramatic form. 


The Corporative System 


HE statement entitled “The Church and the 
Social Order,” presented last week by sixteen 
bishops and archbishops comprising the admini 
strative board of the National Catholic Welfare Con 
ference of the United States, should, and we have no 
doubt will, attract much sympathetic attention in 
Canada. While it does not use the term “corporative 
state,” it does describe the ideal economic organiza- 
tion to which it looks forward as “the guild or corpo- 
rative system”; and it is clear that this system is 
substantially the same as that which has been at- 
tracting the interest of French Canadians in the 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Get Together, Gentlemen! An Open Letter to Leaders 
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The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, P.C., C.M.G., M.P 
Hon. R. J. Manion, M.D., M.P 
Gentlemen: 
7OU must excuse the liberty which an obscure citizen 
takes in writing you at all, and, before I am done, I 
im afraid I shall have to ask your indulgence for the 
very plain language which I am using 
Our yuntry is at war It is a country with great 
votential resources, Dut these ire only partially de- 
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told against him, and have led many of those who would 
normally support him to hesitate. On the other hand, 
these apparent defects are indications of a quality of 


almost boyish energy which makes him a person to be 


reckoned with. He may yet be one of the great figures 
in Canadian history. 


\YOW, a very unfortunate thing has occurred. The 
“" Government of the day is bound to take the blame 
for all actions of all the members of the Cabinet, and 
of all the departments of the public services, when these 
ictions grow unpopular. The confusion of organizing 
this country for war has been regrettable. You must 
both take some blame for it. It was your duty to warn 
the country that international affairs required us to have 
yur defence measures in much better shape than was the 
ase on September 3rd, 1939. The easy apology that 
publie opinion would not tolerate this has been rendered 
useless by the enthusiasm with which the public rallied 
to the war Any excuse that money was lacking is 
rendered absurd by your continued indifference to visible 
wastes on a great scale, and the elaborate defences 
vhich you have given—both of you—for accepting the 
continuance of these wastes. 

However, the past is past, and there is no general dis- 
position in the country to be unreasonable over the small 
failures of the Government to carry on the public service 
iuring this period of great confusion. There have been 

mors of minor irregularities in connection with the 

lacing of war contracts; there have been cases of un 
forgiveable incompetence in organizing the distribution 
of separation allowances to the dependents of our fight- 
ing men; there was unnecessary delay in the provision 
of uniforms; there has been too much red tape and loss 
of effort in the placing of contracts for essential equip- 
ment. On the whole, the country believes that any 
‘riticism which might have been mace of the war effort 
during a normal session of Parliamen®™ vould have been 
partly deserved, and partly the excessive and violent 
sort of exaggeration of which the Hon. Mr. Hepburn has 
been guilty, and to which one of you is suspected of being 


too prone. There is a general conviction that no real 
ijamage would have been done by allowing Parliament 


elected for this purpose—to consider, in the classic 
phrase, grievances before granting supply. That Mr 
Hepburn’s example has indicated the possibility of too 
jitter a tone in parliamentary debates was beside the 
juestion. Mr. Hepburn is the head of a glorified muni- 
pal government. Admirable as are many of his quali- 
ties, his extreme tone in discussing public affairs is only 
too well-known. His criticisms were discounted before 
they were made—although they would be examined by 
the public to see what real substance lay in them. 

The one really unfortunate item of public policy has 
been the announced intention of one of you to accede to 
President Roosevelt’s absurd wish for colossal expendi- 
tures on an unnecessary transportation project, and the 
failure of the other of you to challenge this at once. 
So grave is public discontent with this particular scheme 
that I already begin to hear rumors—-I hope and believe 


ntruthful—of discreditable reasons for the willingness 


f the Dominion Government to engage in a colossal 
roject which has a negligible volume of support any- 
vhere in Canada 


N THESE circumstances, the public is definitely dis- 

turbed by the unfortunate decision to terminate the 
sessions of Parliament-—-apparently in a fit of temper. 

One of you now proposes to rest on his record, and to 
illow the public to decide in an election. The other pro- 


poses--judging by his opening speeches to combine a 





campaign of detraction of the present administration 
with an appeal for the election of a National Govern- 
ment. That appeal would be, in my judgment, in com- 
plete accord with the wishes of the people, but if, as may 
be the case, practically all the leaders of the Liberal 
Party in Canada—excluding Mr. Hepburn—rally to 
support that party’s appeal for return to power, and to 
deny, with equal bitterness, the bitter attacks which 
may be made on the record of its administration of 
public affairs, the event can scarcely be a happy one. 
How a National Government, truly national, can be 
elected in such circumstances, the average citizen finds 
it difficult to understand. 

I am myself wholly undecided as to my duty in this 
election. I know that many of my fellow voters 
especially in Western Canada—may be tempted to say 
‘a plague on both your houses,” and to vote for someone 
who is committed to socialism or social credit or Seventh 
Day Adventism, or debt-free money, or something of 
this kind. I myself feel no such temptation. I should 
like to see a government returned to power headed by 
ordinary middle-of-the-road Canadians—men, if you will 
excuse me for so describing you, of very much your own 
type. I do not think that either of you is a heaven-sent 
genius, but I do think that either of you could give this 
country a reasonable administration. 


SUPPOSE that this letter will be useless, but I hope 

not. Will you not meet somewhere, and see if you 
cannot come, as reasonable human beings, to the sort 
of agreement I have to make with my wife when I fight 
with her? The reasonable compromise which makes it 
possible to carry on civilized society? 

There would be no need to take the public into your 
confidence concerning this meeting; all that is necessary 
is to meet, and to try to remember that you are not 
Herr Hitler or Mr. Stalin—that you are not earth- 
shaking giants, but ordinary, decent, patriotic Canadians, 
eager to help your country in its time of trouble. 

If you cannot agree, worse things could happen than 
for the two of you to resign your offices, and let some of 
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FIRST CANADIAN SQUADRON. Soon to go 
overseas is No. 110 Army Co-operation Squadron, 
vanguard of Canada’s growing air force. These 
pictures recall the recent inspection of the blue- 


clad warriors by Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 
Left, some members of No. 110 gather about a 
newsreel camera which took pictures of their 
inspection by the Prime Minister at the Ottawa 
Air Station, Rockcliffe. Right, one of the train- 
ing ‘planes being returned to its hangar after 
inspection. 





your followers try to agree. Neither of you is essential 
to the continued public life of Canada—if you will excuse 
my reminding you of this fact. 

At this conference you, or the followers who would 
take your place, if you both resign, would have not the 
least difficulty in arranging to go before this country 
with an appeal for the election of a Parliament better 
than this country has yet had—and we have had some 
pretty good Parliaments in the past. The fate of the 
nation would not be endangered over the personal 
squabbles of individuals. We should have set before us 
a model of political conduct, which would permanently 
affect the standards of our public life. 

I implore of you both to remember that some day you 
will die, and after you are dead, someone will erect 
monuments to you. Some unwise man may even write 
biographies of you. Cannot you see yourselves going 
down in history as great men? I can. 

All of which, gentlemen, is submitted to you, with the 
deepest deference, and with a real hope that whateve1 
I have said will aid you to do what you know to be right. 

Yours most respectfully, 


A VOTER. 


The Front Page 


Continued from Page One) 

province of Quebec, where the existence of a large 
Catholic majority might seem to offer some pros- 
pect of putting the system into working order 
without the assistance of voters of other religious 
opinions, provided that the province were a suffi- 
ciently large economic unit for the purpose, which 
is extremely doubtful. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference is 
obviously not thinking of economic reform in the 
United States upon anything less than a national 


scale, and is, therefore, equally obviously hoping for 


the co-operation of electors of many different kinds 
of religious views. There appears to be no reason 
why this expectation should not eventually be real- 
ized, especially as the prelates frankly admit that “a 
full restoration to a Christian social order is a 
matter of steady growth and not a sudden transi- 
tion.” Their criticism of the two great weaknesses 
of present-day economic methods, namely, the con- 
centration of ownership and control of wealth, and 
its anonymous character resulting from the endow- 
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MEMORIES of 
their tour of Can 
ada were revived 
when Their Majes 
ties recently paid 
a visit to the Cana- 
dians encamped at 
Aldershot. Left, 
His Majesty shakes 
hands with officers 
of the First Divi 
sion. Right, Her 
Majesty does like 
wise, with a cor 
diality that is quite 
obviously recipro 
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ment of corporations with all the qualities of per- 
sonality, is recognized as valid by practically every 
serious thinker. The recent tendency toward the 
use of irresponsible and ruthless force by labor 
organizations is a natural consequence of the long 
continued use of methods quite as irresponsible and 
quite as ruthless by a great many of the employing 
interests, the chief difference being that the em- 
ployer can be irresponsible and ruthless without 
violating the law while the labor organization is not 
always so fortunate. With the growth in political 
and physical power of the labor organizations, a good 
many employers are quite ready to recognize the 
truth that an economic system which keeps two 
ruthless and powerful forces continually at strife 
with one another is very far from perfect. 

We hope that “The Church and the Social Order” 
will be widely circulated in Canada. The Roman 
Catholic Church can be acquitted of any suspicion 
of aiming at increasing the power of the state or 
diminishing the liberty and responsibility of the 
individual. Its leaders believe that in the guild or 
corporative system which they envisage, they have a 
type of organization which will preserve the freedom 
of all the parties to industry while establishing 
their mutual responsibility to one-another. They 
have no desire to get rid of capital or capitalists, or 
to injure the legitimate human motives of thrift 
and economic advancement. And they are un- 
questionably right in asserting that “A reform of 
morals and a profound renewal of the Christian 
spirit... must precede the social reconstruction.” 


Movies in Quebec 


so report that the cinema theatres will be 
reopened to the children of the province of 
Quebec is a further encouraging sign of the weaken- 
ing of the more extreme forms of racial nationalism 
in that province. Although enacted immediately 
after a terrible theatre disaster in Montreal in which 
a number of children were burned to death, the law 
excluding children from the cinema was never repre- 
sented as being aimed at their physical protection. 
Its real object was to protect them from the 
“Americanizing” influence of that form of entertain 
ment, and there will probably be a considerable 
amount of protest now that they are once again sub- 
jected to it. There has, however, been a marked 
change in the character of the entertainment pre- 
sented in movie houses during the last few years, 
partly as a result of the introduction of sound, and 
even more as a result of the activities of the Legion 
of Decency and other reform organizations. Quebec 
enjoys a very competent censorship, and we feel sure 
that no harm, and perhaps a great deal of good, will 
be done by permitting the little Quebecois to undergo 
the same cultural influences as those which operate 
on young Canadians all over the Dominion. 
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BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


(THOSE who attain to the peerage through their 

eminence in arms, finance, or the brewing or 
netallurgical industries are usually known to posterity 
yy the title which they assume rather than by the sur- 
1ame to which they were born. Those who attain to it 
through their eminence in politics or in letters usually 
ontinue to be known by the name under which they 
ogan to become famous. Fame in these vocations is a 
nore personal, adherent sort of thing than in finance 
ind industry. With politicians the respective lengths of 
he two parts of the career, before and after ennobling, 
nay be a factor, as may also the presence in history of 
nother politician of the same name; it is easier to say 
‘hatham than William Pitt the Elder. But with men 
if letters, even if they are also men of politics, the 
riginal name persists invincible. We do not think of 
Bacon as Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, and 
ve do not think of Bulwer-Lytton as Baron Lytton. 
Disraeli appears in most of the encyclopaedias by that 
iame rather than as the Earl of Beaconsfield, and would 
io so even more consistently if his novels had not passed 
through a period of undeserved disregard. There can 
be little doubt that posterity will know the late 
Governor-General of Canada as John Buchan and not as 
the first Baron Tweedsmuir. 

John Buchan must often have remarked to himself 
ipon the similarities between his career and that of the 
highly popular and successful novelist of the middle 
iecades of the 19th century whose “Last Days of 
Pompeii” is still readable and_ still read, and whose 
‘Pelham” is not without value as a light upon the social 
‘onditions of the period. Lytton also was a young man 
f excellent ancestry but very limited financial resources, 
vho had to make his own way after getting through the 
university, and did so by the most energetic labors in the 
field of literature. True, he was an Englishman and went 
to Cambridge, where he won the Chancellor’s medal for 
verse, Whereas John Buchan was a Scot and went to 
Oxford, where he won the Newdigate prize for the same 
species of undergraduate accomplishment. True also, 
that Lytton married rashly and unfortunately at the age 
of 24, whereas John Buchan married more leisurely and 
very fortunately indeed at the age of 32; but even this 
did not differentiate them except in the matter of per- 
sonal happiness, for Lytton’s unhappy marriage merely 
made it more necessary for him to work with unflagging 
energy, While Buchan’s happy one gave an added 
incentive to an industry which was native and un- 
conquerable. 


Novelist and Statesman 


Both men became actively associated with the busi- 
ness side of the literary craft as represented in the 
publishing business. Both entered politics with marked 
success, and became influential in their respective Parlia- 
ments at about the same age, Lytton being made Secre- 
tary for the Colonies at 55 and Buchan becoming the 
King’s representative in what had been the greatest of 
those colonies, now a self-governing Dominion, before he 
was sixty. There was even a considerable similarity 
between the literary productions of the two men, both 
of whom ranged from the historical novel through the 
mystery-and-horror novel to the novel of current social 
and political problems. But the immense change that 
had taken place in the seventy years between their two 
eras is clearly marked in the circumstances under which 
they published their last volumes; Lytton, ennobled and 
ranked among the grave statesmen of his period, felt 
that he could no longer attach his name even to the 
serious and able fictional studies of British and European 
society which were coming from his pen, while in the 
1930's nobody dreamed of suggesting that a peer and a 
Governor-General could not also be a_ novelist, a 
biographer or a_ historian, and it has long been the 
cherished hope of Canadians that Lord Tweedsmuir 
would employ the leisure which should have followed his 
term of viceregal office, in writing tales of the life of this 
country as he saw it with his singularly clear and sympa- 
thetic vision. That however was not to be; and the mind 
which was such an incomparable storehouse of just 
observations and wise commentaries will impart no more 
to anybody. 


Friendship a Hobby 


In one respect the characters of the two men were 
poles apart. There seems to be little doubt that Lytton 
was something of a snob, and was unduly jealous of the 
successes of his literary contemporaries. Thackeray 
certainly had that opinion of him, and while it is an 
opinion which is easily developed about people who are 
themselves successful, there are too many incidents in 
Lytton’s career which tend to justify the accusation, and 
his attack upon Tennyson when that young poet was 
made the recipient of a civil list pension was inexcusable. 
No such accusation has ever been brought against John 
Buchan. Prior to his coming to Canada he was occa- 
sionally described as a careerist who picked his friends 
where they were likely to do him the most good; but he 
had not been in Canada three months before it became 
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obvious that this was merely an unsympathetic view of 
a character whose chief element was a perfect genius 
for friendship, and for friendship for its own sake 
without the slightest calculation of loss or gain. The 
true estimate of John Buchan in this respect was made 
long before he was raised to the peerage, by the 
pseudonymous author of a book on the younger poli- 
ticians of the time, entitled “The Feet of the Young 
Men”; the passage was resurrected by an Ottawa corre- 
spondent of the Globe and Mail, and is worth re-quoting: 

“There are few men in England with so wide a circle, 
not of acquaintances, but of friends. In fact, friendship 
with him is a hobby. He must know everybody, be on 
the best of terms with everybody, call everybody by his 
or her Christian name.” 


He had not been a year in Canada before he had as 
many friends here as in England. His skill in finding 
about a piece of good work done, and expressing the 
right appreciation of it, was exercised as much towards 
minor civil servants, scientific specialists, newspaper 
men, school teachers and social workers as it was 
towards the great in politics and administration. Perhaps 
the men who got least from him, and with whom he 
found it least easy to be friendly, were the merely finan- 
cial successes, though he was ready enough to take even 
the rich man into his friendship as soon as he was satis- 
fied that something of greater public value than mere 
money-grubbing or gambling or predatory instinct had 
led to his advancement. The hospitality of Rideau Hall 
has never been so widely extended to persons of all 
walks of life as during the régime of Lord and Lady 
Tweedsmuir, and in this matter Her Excellency, herself 
an accomplished literary craftsman, was an invaluable 
aid. 


Capacity for Work 


Lord Tweedsmuir was essentially a Scot, and a Scot of 
the most serious order. His mind was capable of wit and 
of playfulness, but not of frivolity. His enormous 
capacity for work was largely due to rigid exclusion of 
non-productive activities. He played no card games, 
unless solitaire can be regaraed as a game instead of a 
mental exercise; he had no great affection for golf, 
which he regarded as walking without the mental 
activity which ought to accompany that muscular exer- 
tion. Walking itself, for the proper motives of taking 
the air, observing the natural phenomena of the country, 
and musing if alone or exchanging ideas with a con- 
genial mind if accompanied, was his favorite sport. It 
has been estimated that he was able to devote forty per 
cent. more time per day to pure mental activity than 
the average educated man with a responsible job, and 
because of the wide range of his interests he never 
became mentally fatigued or got into a rut. 

There is nearly always some suggestion of the exile, 
the “qui procul hinc, sed pro patria,’ about Governors 
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wrt blazing passion in the breast of Time, 
What vast, refulgent orgasm of the Sun, 

Created thee, thou fiercely burning one, 

Free from the dross of our primordial slime? 


In what great crucible were summer hours 
Fused and refined to jewel-points of flame 

For thee to flaunt? What lightnings lent thy frame 
That fiery speed among my honey-flowers? 


What godlike love of nectar have we here!— 
Such dalliance divine in golden rain 

Of pollen!—Such Olympian disdain, 

Poised on a sunbeam, of the Fates we fear! 


And all of this is marvelous to me 
In one scarce bigger than a bumble-bee. 


Stratford, Ont. J. M. DUNSMORE. 


LL AS 


General. Even the Scots who preceded Lord Tweeds- 
muir had it, and the Englishmen usually had it terribly. 
Lord Tweedsmuir had none of it. He was as much at 
home in Canada as anywhere in the world; the little hint 
of nostalgia for “that ancient bit of sea and sky,” his 
ancestral moorland, was nothing more than the longing 
of everyone who was once a child for tne scenes of his 
childhood—which are really in the mind rather than in 
any geographical place. He was at home even in Rideau 
Hall, one of the least homelike places in the world, and 
under him and Lady Tweedsmuir it became a place of 
smooth and happy hospitality. Canadians will think of 
him as belonging there, not as a passing visitant to their 
land. First of the Governors General of Confederated 
Canada to die in the Dominion, he will be the first also 
to live in the memory of Canadians as one who came to 
Canada because he loved it, who served Canada well 
because he was loyal to it, and who made Canada mean 
more even to those who were born in it. 


WHITE SPRING BONNETS are being used by cantaloupe growers in the rich, irrigated Imperial Valley 
of California. These melons will be harvested just at planting time for the corresponding crop in 


Canada. 
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Roosevelt Awaits The Hour 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


YASHINGTON political commentators are be- 
ginning to express surprise at the long con- 
tinued passivity of President Roosevelt, who has 
never before since he entered upon the duties of his 
office appeared so willing and indeed anxious to leave 
the making of decisions to other branches of the 
United States Government. They are both surprised 
and mystified, and most of them seem determined 
to find in the President’s new attitude the signs of 
some deep-laid strategy relating to the future of the 
presidency and the Democratic Party. But a much 
more plausible theory is that it is nothing of the 
kind, but a necessity imposed upon the President 
much against his will by the extraordinary nature 
of the circumstances, resulting from the state of the 
war and the imminent approach of the nominating 
conventions, in which he finds himself. 

The essence of these circumstances is that on the 
one hand the Third Term is a complete impossibility 
if there is not, by the time the conventions are held, 
a world situation in which the United States is 
called upon and is prepared to take a decisive hand; 
and on the other hand the Third Term is an impera- 
tive necessity if by that time there is such a world 
situation and the United States is thus called upon 
and ready. All that the President can do at the pre- 
sent moment is to wait and let the situation de- 
velop if it will. He himself is probably pretty well 
convinced that it will develop. In my article of last 
week I sketched a number of reasons for believing 
that American public opinion is swiftly moving over 
towards a definite readiness to take an active part 
in world affairs. But there must be something 
more than readiness on the part of the American 
public. There must be a situation into which the 
United States can enter with a full sense of being 
needed and justified in so doing. And what the 
world situation will be by the middle of this summer 
no man in Washington or anywhere else can possibly 
predict. 

Above all things it is necessary that Mr. Roose- 
velt himself should abstain from giving the slightest 
appearance of having created or tried to create the 
situation in which the entry of the United States 
as an active participant in world affairs will seem 
natural and proper. If possible that situation must 
develop itself without any aid from Washington at 
all; and if aid from Washington there is to be, that 
aid must be provided by Senators or Congressmen, 
and not by the White House itself. The world situ- 
ation, while it is really one situation, can neverthe- 
less be divided into two parts, that which has its 
centre in Europe and that which has its centre in 
the Pacific; and as regards early developments in 
the first of these, the United States is almost com- 
pletely helpless. Developments there will be de- 
termined by what happens on the battlefields of 
Europe, in the chancelleries of Europe, and on the 
surface of the seas where German U-Boats and air- 

planes operate against Allied shipping. Developments 
in the Pacific area, on the other hand, can be to 
some extent controlled or stimulated by the United 
States. Washington has the power of initiative as 
regards Japan, but it is important that the President 
should not appear to be controlling the use of that 
initiative, and he is most sedulously refraining from 
doing so. 

The point is that by the time the nominating con- 
ventions arrive the United States may either be just 
as completely inactive in regard to world affairs 
outside of the Western Hemisphere as it is today, 
or it may be very active in them indeed. In other 
words, the European war may be continuing much 
as it is, with the United States just as disinterested 
as now; or it may have had a Japanese-American 
war added to it, or it may have reached a stage of 
conflict at which the United States can no longer 
continue to abstain, or it may have passed from the 
stage of conflict to the stage of pacification. Of all 
these possibilities the least likely is the first. There 
is a strong probability that the United States will 
have ceased to be disinterested, but it is impossible 
to predict precisely what it will be that the United 
States has become interested in 


Domestic or Foreign? 


If the United States is still disinterested in world 
affairs, the Third Term is, as I have already said, an 
impossibility The prejudice against it is ancient 
and vehement. If domestic affairs are the only sub- 
ject that is occupying the mind of the electorate, it 
cannot possibly be claimed that President Roosevelt 
is indispensable to the restoration of prosperity. He 
will have had nearly eight years in which to restore 
prosperity, and he has very conspicuously failed to 
do so. The essential elements of the New Deal are 
so well established that even the election of a hostile 
President would hardly disturb them very much; 
and the running of a moderately sympathetic candi- 
date without the third term handicap will appear to 
most Democrats as by far the safest way of prevent- 
ing the election of a hostile President 

But if international affairs are going to occupy 
the public mind to the exclusion of everything else, 


as seems extremely likely to be the case, the argu- 
ments in favor of the re-election of a man whom the 
world at large knows and regards with the highest 
respect, instead of a man of whom nobody but 
the United States can possibly know anything, 
will be overwhelmingly strong. The American 
people are not at the moment particularly 
anxious that the United States should get into the 
European war, but they are exceedingly anxious 
that it should have a great deal to say about the 
European peace. If the process of making that 
peace is actually under way before the nominations 
are held, or if it looks as though it were very likely 
to be under way by the time the new President takes 
office, the American people are extremely likely to 
conclude that it is more important to have a known 
and trusted man at the head of affairs even at the 
cost of sacrificing the Third Term principle. An 
American President with several years of active par- 
ticipation in world affairs behind him, and with a 
record of successful dealing with his own people and 
with those of other nations behind him, is an ex- 
tremely powerful man in international negotiations. 
But an American ex-President is a nobody, no mat- 
ter what sort of a record he may have behind him; 
and an American President newly elected to the 
office is also a nabody because ‘he cannot possibly 
have any sort of international record behind him. 
And the United States will not want to be repre- 
sented by a nobody, when the affairs of Europe are 
in the diplomatic melting pot. 

I have said that the determination of the Ameri- 
cans to have a voice in the settlement of Europe 
is very strong. It is, but it is also very bewildered 
It reminds me a good deal of the state of mind of 
a slightly incompetent schoolmaster who comes into 
the schoolroom after recess and finds five or six of 
the biggest boys engaged in a very bad-tempered 
bout of pugilistics. He cannot find out who started 
the bout, or who is in the right and who in the 
wrong, and in despair he sets himself to drafting 
a new set of rules and regulations which he hopes 
will make it impossible for the boys ever to start 
fighting again, although deep down in the bottom 
of his heart something tells him that if he were 
a better schoolmaster there would not be so much 
fighting and so much need for rules and regula- 
tions. Be that as it may, Giscussion in Washington, 
and indeed in any American city that I have recently 
visited, on the subject of peace terms and how they 
are to be enforced, is even more earnest and deter- 
mined than it is in Canada. And there is a unanimous 
assumption that the United States will be in on the 
drafting of them on a large scale 


What of Cordell Hull? 


The only other American besides President Roose- 
velt who cuts a large figure in international affairs 
is Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and while Mr 
Hull is very decidedly presidential timber, he is a 
much older man than President Roosevelt and has 
been almost worn out by the burden of the duties 
that have fallen to him since the outbreak of 
hostilities. When I saw him a fortnight ago, he 
seemed an exhausted man, and it was impossible to 
think of him as going through the arduous routine 
of a hard fought presidential campaign 

There is no other man in the Democratic party 
whose name would carry any weight in an interna- 
tional conference held this year or next year. Prob- 
ably the only man in the Republican party is Mr 
Hoover, and the same circumstances which may 
make it impossible for the Democrats to nominate 
anybody except Mr. Roosevelt may operate almost 
as compellingly to induce the Republicans to nomin- 
ate their own former President, although he also 
is now regarded by many as having no longer the 
energy and magnetic power to win an election 

It must be remembered also that the immense 
diminution of prestige which overtakes an _ ex- 
President does not wait until the moment when he 
actually leaves the Presidency. It begins at the 
moment when somebody else is nominated by his 
own party to be the next Presidential candidate 
and it is thereby made clear that he will go out of 
office at the end of the year. If the resettlement of 
Europe is in process, or is even remotely in sight, by 
the time the Democratic Convention is held, the 
pressure to renominate Mr. Roosevelt will be very 
great indeed To fail to do so will be equivalent 
to notifying Europe that it need not bother about 
anything that he asks for in the name of the United 
States; and yet there will be nobody else who can 
ask for anything in the name of the United States 

Mr. Roosevelt, I strongly suspect, is waiting very 
quietly for exactly this situation to develop, and 
is very confident that it will develop before nomin- 
ation time. He is not tired, he is not disillusioned, he 
is not resigned to inevitable retirement. And his in- 
stincts are very, very shrewd. I attended his press 
conference two weeks ago, and anybody less like a 
gentleman who wants to get out of the Presidency | 
have never seen 
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WHO LOSES 


When Credit Losses 
Exceed ““Normal’’? 


Every prudent Manufacturer and Jobber is pre- 
pared to absorb normal credit losses. But what 
provision have you made for “bad debts’’ beyond 
normal? These are the losses which embarrass 
and hamper a firm—wipe out profits and en- 


danger capital. 


For a fraction of a cent per dollar of sales you 
can eliminate these excessive losses, by covering 


your accounts with 


Credit Insurance 


All merchandise sold according to the terms of the policy 
will be paid for, regardless of your debtors’ financial status. 


Insured for years without suffering excessive losses, a policy- 
holder (name on request), wrote as follows upon receipt of a 
recent settlement: ‘‘The chief value of your policy is that it 
allows us to provide for a normal Bad Debt Loss with the 
assurance that, should abnormal circumstances prevail, we 


have your protection.” 


“Abnormal circumstances’’ assuredly prevail today. Inquire 
how Credit Insurance can protect you, throvgh general or 


specific coverage. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK . . 


F. A. REID 
General Agent 
503 Canada Cement 


J. F. McFADDEN, President 
e 


T. F. McOUAT 
General Agent 
34 Montreal St. 


C. A. MULLEN 
General Agent 
The Metropolitan 


ldg Sherbrooke, Quebec Bldg. 


Phone: LA.3258-3259 


Montreal, Quebec 
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Phone: Elgin 9303 
Toronto 2, Ontario 




















Now... lower in cost than ever before 


ie YK at the roof in this picture. It is 
Anaconda Economy Copper Root- 
Its new low cost is made possible by 
ising lighter weight c pper LO ounces 
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foot) which comes in nar 
wer sheets. The reduced space between 
standing seams not only better suits 
he design of small homes but gives 
practically the same rigidity and wind 
esistance obtained with wider sheets of 


heavier metal 
Here are its advantages 


Appearance saan Age increases ifs beauty. 








Durability — Copper lasts for years and 
years. 

Maintenance — A correctly installed cop- 
per root requires no further attention. 


Fire-Proof — Eliminates flying spark 
hazard. 


Light-Weight — Copper roofing requires 

no heavy, costly supporting structure. 
In addition ... copper has a high salvage 
value ; provides positive moisture - pro- 
tection for insulation ; and snow or ice do 
not adhere readily to its smooth surface. 


Eavestroughs, downspouts and flashings 
of Anaconda Copper 

1. Cannot rust—save expensive rust repairs 

and replacements. 

2. Protect your home from water damage 

many years longer than rustable metal. 

3. Don’t need painting every year or so. 

Copper ages beautifully. 

4. Higher first cost soon saved by elimination 

of rust repairs and replacements. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


{Made-in-Canada Products} 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 





Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 


age This FREE Bookiet 
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ee! ! coupon for your copy. 
7 ee : Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
\ Dept. E-5, New Toronto, Ontario , 
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Secret Weapons Still Secret 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


‘ECRET weapons! There is some- 
thing at the same time frightening 
and intriguing about the subject, so 
that no rumors are passed around so 
avidly in wartime as those which deal 
with some new, powerful and amaz- 
ing weapon which the enemy is pre- 
paring for us. Already we have heard 
of the tremendous plane which Hitler 
is building with which to bomb Can- 
ada from bases in Iceland or Green- 
land. And of the giant cannon, with 
a range far greater than that of the 
famous gun which shelled Paris in 
the last war, which is to bombard Lon- 
don from across the Channel. 

If these are the worst that Hitler has 
in store for us—and neither might 
prove beyond German technical skill 

we can count ourselves lucky. We 
know about how much effect on the 
war the bombs which any sized aero- 
plane could carry from Iceland would 
have, and what pleasure our airmen 

scarcely the worst in the world 

would take in winging Hitler’s Great 
Roc. As for shelling London from 
across the Channel, what would that 
be but an admission that his thous- 
ands of bombers are unequal to the 
job they were made for. Similarly, 
though Adolph may in frenzy release 
“magnetic” mines, or as has been 
lately reported, phosgene-gas mines, 
showers of steel darts on helpless fish- 
ing smacks, fighter-planes equipped 
with small cannon or bombers with 
torpedoes, tanks bigger than any yet 
seen, or even a submarine battleship, 
and the desperate Stalin his para- 
chute attacks, armored sleds and 
“bread-baskets” full of incendiary 
bombs, they will not be showing any- 
thing really new or capable of decid- 
ing the war. 


These Are Old Stuff 


Mines, tanks and submarines we al- 
ready know. During several years of 
the last war and two decades since 
we have developed defences against 
them. A different type or a bigger 
size merely calls for an adaptation of 
our defensive technique. Actually, it 
is the French who have brought out 
the “super-tanks” and the British who 
have constructed the first undersea 
battleships. The Reichswehr organ 
Militaer-Wochenblatt expressed its 
keen interest in the first appearance 
of the 70-ton tanks in action last Sep- 
tember, but remarked that they would 
have no particular influence in de- 
ciding the war. Tanks were a real 
secret weapon with decisive possibil- 
ities in the last war. What would have 
happened if they had been saved up 
for an attack in large numbers, in- 
stead of being disclosed to the enemy 
when only fifty were available, will 
always remain one of the big “ifs” 
of the Great War. All that would seem 
to remain in the exploitation of the 
tank today would be to bring out even 
bigger ones than the French giants 
real “land battleships,” or develop a 
full tank army, carrying the artillery 
infantry and supplies in specially 
built tanks along with it. But the 
British pioneered in each of these lat- 
ter types of tank in 1918. 

As for the submarine battleship, or 
as it was called the ‘submarine mon- 
itor,” an emanation of the lively 
brain of ‘Jackie’ Fisher, the two 
British examples, mounted with a 12- 
inch gun, were too tardily developed 
to be tested in the last war and I be- 
lieve have long since been scrapped. 
Fisher always claimed that this type 
had great possibilities, carrying arm- 
ament heavy enough to engage a ship 
of the line from afar, while itself of- 
fering an almost negligible target, fir- 
ing as it did with its gun only half out 
of water. We may yet see the Ger- 
mans try that one. Rumor also has it 
that the Germans are preparing air- 
craft - carriers as commerce - raiders. 
This would be a natural enough de- 
velopment of the times, and I can im- 
agine the Nazis being eager to try it. 
But there is nothing in the record of 
the aeroplane in sinking convoyed or 
gun-mounted ships to justify great 
hopes in such attack, and the problems 
of fuelling ship and planes far from 
home or evading quick discovery close 
to home seem unsurmountable. Con- 
trol of the seas, after all, still means 
something. One can envision such a 
venture ending in a futuristic battle 
at sea between the German planes and 
those of a British aircraft-carrier sent 
to hunt them down. That is unless the 
German carrier were submersible. 


Bigger and Better 


Still none of these are properly 
“secret’””’ weapons. I have a picture 
of Fisher’s 12-inch gun submarine be- 
fore me and have seen one of a British 
plane-carrying sub. All of Warsaw 
was free last June to view the official 
French movies I saw of the monster 
tanks pushing through three-storey 
brick houses. A genial German profes- 
sor of engineering even gave me, back 
in the days before Hitler, some of the 
data concerning the fabulous “Paris 
Gun.” It wasn’t of particularly large 
caliber, its projectile only weighing 
220 Ibs., compared to the 2200 Ibs. of 
the Big Bertha. But Big Bertha’s 
range was only about six miles, while 
the Paris Gun would shoot nearly 
100, and was located at Laon, 80 miles 
from Paris. The shell reached an al- 
titude of 25 miles, where it took ad- 
vantage of the low resistance of the 
air, and took 3 minutes and 10 seconds 
to reach Paris. Hindenburg reveals 


in “Out Of My Life” that they were 
thinking even then of building one 
with a slightly greater range, to shell 
London from the Channel. 

To bring out longer range guns, 
greater tanks or bigger subs is, how- 
ever, merely to pursue present inven- 
tions to their limits. What are the pos- 
sibilities of something absolutely new 
and decisive? Hitler threatened in 
his Danzig speech of 19th September 
that he had “a weapon, so far un- 
known, which couldn’t be turned 
against Germany, and which he hoped 
he wouldn't be forced to use against 
Britain.” Since this threat was closely 
coupled to a reference to British sea- 
power, it was assumed when the mag- 
netic mine made its appearance in 
mid-November that this was it. It was 
certainly a weapon that couldn’t be 
turned against Germany, because she 
had no ships at sea. 

Hitler has threatened us so often 
and so dreadfully (in October we were 
to receive “the worst blood bath in 
history”) that we are inclined to dis- 
count his bluster. But supposing he 
has prepared, say, a bacteriological 
offensive. Here is a frightful thing 
that has never yet been tried, and 


barely intimated above a_ whisper. 
That fascinating book “The Berlin 


Diaries,” by a general formerly in 
the Reichswehr Ministry, reveals that 
in 1932 Hitler approached their office 
with plans for such an _ offensive 
against France. Probably he was 
prompted in this by the Party’s mil- 
itary adviser, one Professor Banse, 
who argues in a delightful little book 
Wehrwissenschaft which had a wide 
circulation in Germany in 1933, that 
this is the ideal weapon for a com- 
pulsorily disarmed Reich. Cholera 
could be spread among the enemy 
troops and behind the lines, typhus 
through infected fleas, and bubonic 
plague through infected rats. Sources 
of drinking water would be poisoned. 


The Gas Warfare 


Perhaps Banse and his followers 
based their belief on the great strength 
of German scientific laboratories and 
of the German chemical industry. It 
was the Reich’s virtual world mon- 
opoly in the latter that prompted Ger- 
man belief in victory through poison 
gas in the last war. They would have 
won the war, they believed, long be- 
fore the Allies could develop a chem- 
ical industry to compete with theirs. 
Fortunately the German military lead- 
ers no more saw the decisive possi- 
bilities of this secret weapon thrust on 
them by civilians than the British 
Command later saw the possibilities of 
the tank. “The critical factor of sur- 
prise in war was never nearer decisive 
success than on April 22, 1915,” says 
Lefebure in his excellent study of 
chemical warfare “The Riddle of the 
Rhine.” “The enemy had but to ex- 
ploit the attack fully to break through 
to the Channel ports, but failed to do 
so.” Two days later the Canadians 
were attacked with gas at Ypres, with 
similar devastating results. The Ger- 
man High Command was completely 
convinced—but the Allied defensive 
measures were already under way. 

Although the Germans intensified 
their efforts and scored another big 
surprise with mustard gas, the most 
effective but least deadly gas used, 
at Ypres in July ’17, and even count- 
ed strongly on gas in their great of- 
fensive of Spring '18, it was the Brit- 
ish who came off best in gas warfare! 
Their Livens Projector, which pro- 
pelled the gas cylinders a distance of 
a mile into the midst of the enemy 
before unloosing the gas cloud, were 
a big surprise in April '17, and were 
only robbed of decisive effect by the 
high development of the defence. 
Then, too—it was a mere coincidence, 
but so important—the prevailing wind 
was on their side! To get around this 
the Germans turned largely to gas 
shells, and at the end of the war no 
less than half of their ammunition 
was of this type. In a way, this proved 
merciful, for gas shell killed far few- 
er men than high explosive. Large 
numbers were put temporarily out of 
action, but only between one and 
two per cent. of these died. Deaths 
from gas fell from 35 per cent. of total 
casualties in the first cloud atacks, to 
6 per cent., and finally to 2% per cent. 


Cholera Bacilli 


Bacteriological warfare 1s an ugly 
prospect, and to judge from two glar- 
ingly blank pages in a magazine late- 
ly arrived from Paris, one which the 
French censor doesn’t care to have 
discussed at present. The pages are 
marked “censuré,” but the index still 
reveals that the article was entitled 
“Cholera and Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Bacilli.” Several years ago I was as- 
sured by a competent person in Paris 
that German agents had been caught 
testing the air currents in the under- 
ground railway system with harmless 
germs, which they caught on sheets of 
prepared paper. It could hardly sur- 
prise anyone if Hitler turned to such 
fiendish methods of warfare, since 
extermination of non-Germans in 
Europe is now patently his aim. That, 
after the tremendous damage which 
he has wrought to German scientific 
institutions, and considering the sab- 
otage which is rife in his country, his 
preparations could be so perfect or 
so secret, and our defensive measures 
so ineffective as to give him sweep 
ing victory, is hard to 
believe 
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“A Memorial Window 
is a rich contribution to 
the beauty of a church.” 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
INSURANCE CO. 
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ROCHESTER UNDER. 
WRITERS AGENCY 


. 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ADAM McBRIDE, Meneger 
TORONTO 
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Net Profit for year. 





Reserve for taxes 
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President 


Stained Glass 


Great American 


Insurance Companic 


PST bra 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: 465 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 





Office Building and Office Equipment 
Real Estate held for sale... 
Mortgages and Agreements for Sale 
Stocks and Bonds. . oe 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds 

Advances to Estates and Trusts............ 
Accounts Receivable.......... 

Cash on Hand and in Banks..... 79,772.58 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 
Government and Municipal Bonds......... 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
Capital Paid Up.... 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES 


W. H, Wardrope, K.C, 


February 17, 1940 








IS a 


Living Memorial 


HE warm glow of a stained 

glass window is more than 
mere beauty; more than an ex- 
pression of craftsmen’s art. 


It is /éfe and /ight in a memorial 
—a permanent living tribute to 
the honored dead. 


To secure the worthy execution 
of so precious a memento, consult 
the Hobbs Stained Glass Studios 
—the only guild of European- 
trained craftsmen in Canada. 





STAINED GLASS stupies 
TORONTO 


54 DUKE ST. - - 


TIMELY 


POLICIES 
For Wider 


We are able to efficiently handle 
a wide range of insurance needs. 
Casualty insurance is one of 
these. In addition. our facilities 
include Fire Insurance and all 
extended coverages, also com- 
plete Inland Transportation cov- 
erages. 


For the maximum protection 
“CHOOSE YOUR COMPANY”. 
Ours enjoy a long established 
reputation for security, service 
and friendly fair dealing. 


GREAT AMERICAN 

Re er err Ty INDEMNITY co. 
COUNTY FIRE 

WNSURANCE CO. OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Oftces 3. HARVEY, Assistont Meneger 
WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


THE 


STERLING TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
Balance Sheet, December 31st, 1939 


ASSETS 


99,535.15 
Uewas sels 120,233.32 
369,413.82 
87,455.30 
6,476.98 
119,816.44 
11,181.49 


$ 893,915.08 


. $ 1,814,166.39 
281,007.93 
130,590.84 


$ 2,225,765.16 


ESTATES, TRUSTS AND AGENCIES: 
Investments and Assets held... .. 
Cash on Hand and in Banks............ 


$ 6,322,768.86 
107,612.85 


$ 6,430,381.71 
$ 9,550,061.95 
ABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes...........+: 
Accounts Payable........ 


yable January 2, pips aatte 
Loss Balance... ; 


GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 
Guaranteed Trust Certificates ....... 


$ 1,871,933.95 
353,831.21 


$ 2,225,765.16 
6,430,381.71 


$ 9,550,061.95 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Balance brought forward from 1938..... $ 


18,900.64 
40,250.31 


eee ee 


Appropriated as follows: 


Reserve for Depreciation................ 
‘Transferred to Retirement Fund E yy i. : 
Balance carried forward to 1940... 


$ 59,150.95 


Charles Bauckham 
Managing-Director. 
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JUMBO CABBAGE 
a LARGEST VARIETY GROWN 
30—40 LBS. 









JUMBO CABBAGE 


Largest Cabbage grown, some weighing 30 and 
»me even 40 lbs. Unsurpassed for Kraut and 
ible use. Very interesting to watch these monsters 

develop. Our sales of Jumbo Cabbage last season 

exceeded all others, Pkt. 12c; os. 55c; postage 3c. 


FREE—OUR BIG 1940 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK—Befter Than Ever 


JOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ontario 








SATURDAY NIGHT 











ON FAMOUS SUPER-LINERS 
FROM NEW YORK 
fo Naples and Genoa: 


SAVOIA. MAR. 2 


alse March 30, April 27 


REX . MAR. 16 


alse April 13, May 11 


to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, 
Naples Patras, Trieste: 


VULCANIA..FEB. 24 


also April 4, Mey 4 


SATURNIA. MAR. 20 


also April 20, June 1 


PREPAID PASSAGES 
FROM EUROPE 
to North America, Central 
America, South America and 
other world ports may be ar- 
ranged in U.S. Frequent sail- 
ings from Italy. Ask for details. 























Apply to TRAVEL AGENT 
or Dominion Bayare Bldg., 
Montreal. 


® Blooming on the blue Atlan- 
tic, just to leeward of the Gulf 
Stream, lies a cedar-scented isle 











= where it’s summer all year 
84 round, Tropical, it’s still as 
16 British as Bond Street. Ber- 
86 muda is its true name, but 
85 many who've been there call 
71 the place Paradise. 
96 The moment you touch its 
coral shores every world-jaded 
1.00 nerve is lulled to rest. Banished 
).00 from the mind is all thought of 
as mad motor traffic, soot, smoke, 
).29 drabness and din—even as 
).54 zs : 
1 they are banished from the is- 
land itself. Exiled, too, are the 
Mae icy blasts of a Canadian winter. 
i6 The eye meets only beauty . . - 
|.71 
55 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His experience 


Your Travel Agent, or The Bermuda 
Building, Toronto. 













A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH of his Excellency, Baron 
Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, Governor General of Canada, whose tragic death came 
as a personal loss to all Canadians. —Photo by Karsh, Ottawa. 





AT QUEEN'S PARK 





The Prize Winners 
BY POLITICUS 


"I, HE members of the Press Gallery 
at the Ontario Legislature sit day 
in and day out watching, listening and 





HALF A LEAGUE TO LOTUS-LAND 


in clear blue skies . . . vari- 
coloured sea . . . rose-tinted 
beaches . . . strange and lovely 
semi-tropic flowers . .. moonlit 
coral roads. 

Luckily this lotus-land lies 
close at hand—so why deprive 
yourself longer of its exotic 
peace and pleasures? 


A SHORT, SAFE TRIP BY SEA 
OR BY AIR 


Bermuda lies in the U. S. unrestricted 
travel area. Weekly sailings, from 
New York, under the American flag, 
by United States Lines’ popular S.S. 
President Roosevelt. Four round- 
trip flights per week by new Pan 
American clipper ships. No passports 
or visas needed in Bermuda. Favour- 
able exchange rate. 


Z é PLEASURE ISLAND 


and advice will be of value. He will 


help with plans and tickets, and his services cost you nothing, For Booxter: 


Trade Development Board, Victory 





writing of the 909 members of the 
House. They work for Liberal, Con- 
servative and Independent news- 
papers. They know the policy of their 
newspapers as it varies from time to 
time and often from day to day. Their 
job is to report the meetings of the 
Legislative Assembly, not to express 
their own opinions. In every case 
they are experienced reporters with 
years of training in newspaper work. 

But they are still individual citizens 
with ideas and view of their own. Very 
few voters are in as good a position to 
have views formed, on close observa- 
tion, of the worth of those whom the 
voters of Ontario send to the Legis- 
lature to govern. 

Accordingly Politicus, thinking their 
opinions ought to be not only well in- 
formed but interesting, drew up eight 
questions on which to poll the mem- 
bers of the Gallery. For the protec- 
tion of the members of the press who 
daily observe the members of the 
House, it is necessary to note that 
these men have editors whose opin- 
ions do not necessarily coincide with 
their own. The poll was not a Press 
Gallery enterprise but simply an idea 
of Politicus, taken and now written 
as a matter of public interest. As 
citizens, the members of the Gallery 
have their own opinions and have a 
right to express them. But since they 
are employees of newspapers which 
pay their salaries and whose publish- 
ers may violently disagree with them, 
the names of the newspapers they 
represent are not being published, nor 
are the names of the newspaper men 
being published. 

Each member of the Gallery avail- 
able was given a sheet of paper with 
eight questions and asked to reply to 
them. The answers, it was clearly 
pointed out, were for publication. The 
way each man voted is secret. To 
maintain that secrecy some members 
of the Gallery typed their answers, 
others printed them in block letters. 

If there is any responsibility for the 
result of the poll it is that of the 
members as individuals. The compil- 
ation was in the hands of Politicus. 
The individual returns are being held 
in safe keeping. 

The questions to which the report- 
ers replied are as follows: 

1. Most able member of the cabinet. 

2. Most able member of the Opposi- 
tion. 

3. Most able private Liberal mem- 
ber. 

4. Most able member of the House 

5. Best speaker in the House. 

6. Poorest speaker in the House. 

7. Most popular member of the 
House. 

8. Should there be a 40-minute 
limit on speeches except for the 
Premier and the Leader of the 
Opposition ? 

In every case the answers were 
made seriously. 

There was no 
words “able,” “best,” 
“popular,” etc. 


definition of the 
“poorest,” 


In questions 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, members 
of the Gallery voted for one member 
only. 

Not in every case did each mem- 
ber of the Gallery answer every ques- 
tion. 

Here are the results: 

Most able member of the cabinet: 
Premier Hepburn, 13 votes; the Hon. 
Harry Nixon, provincial secretary, 2 
votes. 

Most able member of the Opposi- 
tion: Colonel Drew, 8 votes; Mr. Leo- 
pold Macaulay, South York, 5 votes; 


studebaker Champion 


55.03 miles per Imp. gal. 


IN GILMORE-YOSEMITE ECONOMY SWEEPSTAKES 


177. TO 29% 


Tbh eli leyd 
to the 3 other 


in gas economy 
leading lowest price cars 





Three Studebakers beat all other cars in 
America’s greatest economy classic 


Conducted under Am 


COMMANDER, PRESIDENT AND 
CHAMPION FINISH 1-2-3 
XPERT drivers piloted the 
Studebaker Commander, 

President and Champion equipped 

with extra-cost overdrive that fin- 

ished 1-2-3, in this year’s Gil- 
more- Yosemite Economy Sweep- 


erican Automobile Association supervision 


PRICES 
BEGIN AT 


‘O19 


Te Sy es) ele 
ered at Walkerville. All 
prices subject to change 
TCs 





stakes. But average Studebaker 
Champion owners know that 
there’s no other car in its lowest 
price field that’s so dollar-saving 
as a Champion. See and drive a 
Champion before you decide on 
any lowest price car. Low down 
payment—easy terms. 
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“Is There a Diagnostician in the House?” 











REVENTION is better than cure. And 

much better than autopsy! Safeguarding 
boilers, engines, turbines, electric generators 
against explosion or crash by thorough inspec- 
tion is far less costly or disturbing to their 
owners than “letting “em ride” with a casual 
surface survey. . . . For insurance alone can 
never cover all the losses of power-plant 
disaster—shutdowns, lost production, maimed 
employees, shattered morale. 





Because of a resolute adherence to this 
principle, The Boiler Inspection Co. has given 
real significance to the “Inspection” which for 
nearly 65 years has featured its name. Special- 
ists operating under rigid rules and directed 
by a trained engineering staff aim to make 
every inspection made by the Company a 
thorough one —every “diagnosis” one that 
leaves no doubt of the true condition of each 
piece of equipment. 


Ask your agent or broker for further reasons 
why the power-plant inspection service of 
The Boiler Inspection Co. is without equal for 


efficiency —the security for payment of loss 
owt? under its policies beyond question. 
of ,w* e 
* ct 
» a0’ Grenier 





Mr. George S. Henry, former pre- 
mier of Ontario, 1 vote. One repor- report 
ter did not vote on this question. tion 


Most able private Liberal member: Best 


Mr. A. W. Roebuck, Toronto-Bell- Drew, 
woods, 6 votes; Pte. David Croll, votes; 
Windsor-Walkerville, 5 votes; Mr. Ian votes 
Strachan, Toronto—St.~ George, 2 Poor 


votes; Mr. J. M. Cooper, Sudbury, 1 A. A. I 
vote; Mr. C. G. Fletcher, Essex South, 
1 vote. 

Most able member of the House 
Premier Hepburn, 4 votes; Mr. Leo- Mr. 
pold Macaulay, 3 votes; Colonel Drew 


3 votes: Mr. George S. Henry, 2 votes; 


votes; 


Joe Hs 


Heena 


The Hon. Gordon Conant, 2 votes; Mr. 


William Summerville, 
Riverdale, 2 votes; the Hon 


Power Inspection by Power Engineers 
Power Insurance by the only Company in 
Canada specializing in Engineering Insurance 








the Hon. Harry Nixon, 1 vote. Two Most popular membe of the House 
‘rs did not vote on this ques- Premier Hepburn, 3 votes; Mr. A. H 
Acres, Carleton, 2 votes; Co I I 


speaker in the House: Colonel Kennedy, Peel, 2 votes; Mr. L. M 


10 votes; Premier Hepburn, 3 Frost, Victoria, 2 votes; Mr. Leopold 
Mr. A. Belanger, Prescott, 2 Macaulay, 1 vote; the Hon. Harry 


Nixon, 1 vote; Dr. M. T. Armstrong 
est speaker in the House: Mr. Parry Sound, 1 vote; M1 Ian 
zamport, Toronto—St. David, 5 Strachan, 1 vote; Mr. W. L. Miller, 
the Hon. Eric Cross, 3 votes; Algoma-Manitoulin, 1 vote. One re- 
porter did not vote on this question 

Thirteen voted for, and two against, 
a 40-minute limitation on all speeches 
except those of the Premier and the 
Leader of the Opposition, 


ibel, Cochrane North, 2 votes; 
Toronto- 
Peter 
n, 1 vote. 



































































PICTURE STORY OF AMERICA’S 
MOST UNUSUAL RAZOR BLADE! 


FIRST OF ALL, Schick Injector Blades come to you sealed in this metal 
Injector Cartridge. Each blade is bathed in a film of oil and each keen 
blade edge is actually suspended in space—untouched by any wrapping 
or handling. Your face is entitled to the best, uniform blade you can buy. 


SHAPE OF 
ORDINARY BLADE 


NEXT, Schick Injector Blades are just as long but twice as thick as most 
other blades—3 times thicker than tissue-thin ones. This extra thickness 
enables us to give them a real sharpening at the factory ... a thorough 
honing and stropping for extra keenness and shaving life. Narrow blade 
width lets razor reach those hard-to-shave spots. 


MOREOVER, these are the only blades in the world that are changed 
automatically. A gentle pull and push on the Injector shoots out the old 
blade and slips a fresh one into the head of the razor—vsnstantly. You 
never have to unwrap, unscrew or reassemble anything to change blades 
with the Schick Injector Razor! 


FINALLY, when you buy Schick Injector Blades you get a whole cartridge 


] 


ot blades—20 or 12-at a time. There's no running out of blades every few 


lays when you shave with this razor! 
| 


THE “POPULARITY” KIT 


America’s big shaving value, made possible by sales of 
more than §,000,000 Schick Injector Razors! Trim, 
sturdy pigskin-grain case containing Schick Injector 
Razor and Cartridge of 12 Double- Thick Schick Blades. 


This guarantee is stamped into 
every ‘“‘Popularity’’ Kit. 


This Schick Injector Razor is intended to 
give at least 20 years shaving service to the 
purchaser. If it gets out of order within that 
time, no matter what the cause may be, it 
will be reconditioned or replaced free of 
charge when returned to: Magazine Repeat- 
ing Razor Company, Bridgeport, Conn. or 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ga 
AG ee Everyone 


Needs 
Good Light 


Have you enough light in 
enough places to protect 
eyes from strain? If not, 
ask your dealer about the 
proper sizes of sight-saving 
Edison Mazda Lamps. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Tn Leela 
NOW ONLY 20c 


EDISON, MAZDA 
Lamps 3 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC sitio 


Better Light... 


SBASVUERDAT 


NIGHT 


Shakespeare On 
Gold Standard 


BY G. WILSON KNIGHT 


Professor Wilson Knight of Trinity 
College, who is one of the leading 
authorities on the philosophical ideas 
of Shakespeare, will produce the little 
known “Timon of Athens” at Hart 
House Theatre on February 29, March 
1 and 2. 


\ YHY should a play so poignantly 

relevant to present conflicts as 
Shakespeare’s “Timon of Athens” 
have been’ consistently neglected? 
Perhaps the inwardness of its more 
profound suggestions echoes too dis- 
tantly on the twentieth-century mind. 
A famous English critic, William Haz- 
litt, once wrote: 

“*Timon of Athens’ always ap- 
peared to us to be written with as 
intense a feeling of his subject as any 
one play of Shakespeare. It is one of 
the few in which he seems to be in 
earnest throughout, never to trifle 
nor go out of his way. He does not 
relax in his efforts, nor lose sight of 
the unity of his design.” Neverthe- 
remains seldom read and 
scarcely ever performed. 

Timon, a _ wealthy lord, whole- 
heartedly devoted to a life of friend- 
ship, patronage and glittering gener- 
osity, finds his riches exhausted and 
himself forthwith deserted by his 
friends. His love is replaced by loath- 
ing of an ungrateful and money- 
ridden society. Retiring to a state of 
hermit-savagery by the sea-shore, he 
finds gold while digging for food, and 
becomes again sought after, both for 
that and the value of his name and 
experience in the defence of Athens 
against Alcibiades. But he remains 
steadfast in his refusal to return. 


less it 


We must, of course, look deeper 
than the supposedly historical inter- 
est. The play, based on a short ac- 
count in Plutarch’s “Antonius,” im- 
pregnates an old story with fresh, and 
expansive, meaning. Shakespeare 
writes at a period when the feudal 
order was disintegrating before a ris- 
ing commercialism. Something of 
high value breaks in the passing of an 
old aristocracy, while the acquisitive 
instincts, free from traditional checks, 
are felt waiting to push civilization 
towards chaos. In Timon’s impreca- 
tion of disasters on a people rotting 
with greed and ease we may there- 
fore feel the future “bourgeois” civili- 
zation of Europe summoned to 
account. 

The attack, levelled primarily 
against a vicious insincerity, is old as 
the Gospels: but in our age, “Timon” 
stands ancestral to a long line of sat- 
ire, with Pope as its closest of kin, but 
the main criticism of Swift and Byron 
also contained, and, indeed, a pre- 
figuring of Tolstoy’s and Nietzsche’s 
uncompromising repudiations. More. 
over, Timon’s return to nature, his 
resting back on the vastness of earth 
and ocean, moon and sun, his desert 
cave and sea-shore burial, variously 
forecast not only aspects of Prospero 
in “The Tempest,” and “Robinson 
Crusoe,” but all later nature-retreats 
of romantic poetry, the mountainous 
solitudes of Goethe, Wordsworth 
and Byron, and impassioned searches 
of Lawrence. America provides two 
powerful analogies: Melville coined 
the word “Timonism” for his own, 
very similar, experience; and today 
Robinson veffers, both in his work 
and life, traces out the rhythms of 
Timon’s story on the shores of the 
Pacific. Shakespeare’s play com- 
passes the two main pulses, satiric 
and romantic, the negative and posi- 
tive energies, of European poetry. 

There is today a tendency to diag- 
nose root-evils in terms of economics, 
while the dramatic literature of the 
past, being comparatively silent on 
economic theory as such, might seem 
of scant assistance; though its con- 
centration on those forms of the per- 
sonality lying behind and finally de- 
termining all currencies of merchan- 
dise and wealth always points 
indirectly towards solution. Now 
“Timon,” perhaps alone in dramatic 
history, has powerfully fused 
realms, imposing on the crude fact of 
monetary greed the mighty periods of 


these 


great poetry. Timon, in self-chosen 
banishment from man, addresses the 
gold he has dug 


“common whore of 


from earth as the 


mankind” that 


puts “odds among the rout 
tions.” Again: 


of na- 


O thou sweet 
divorce 

"Twixt natural son and 
bright defiler 

Of Hymen’s purest bed, thou valiant 
Mars, 

Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and 
delicate wooer, 

Whose blush doth: thaw the conse- 
secrated snow 

That lies on Dian’s lap! thou visible 
god, 

That solder’st close impossibilities 

And mak’st them kiss; that speak’st 
with every tongue 

To every purpose: O thou touch of 
hearts, 

Think thy slave man rebels, and by 
thy virtue 

Set them into confounding odds, that 
beasts 

May have the world in empire! 


king-killer, and dear 


sire; thou 


Which may be referred to contem- 
porary world-confusions. 


Now Alcibiades the warrior, a man 
in whom honor burns proudly, is first 
antagonized by the _ cold, smugly 
reasoned, justice of the capitalist 
Senate; his patience exhausted, he 
leads an army against Athens; is next 
aided with Timon’s new-found gold 
and empowered by his righteous 
curse; and, last, like Fortinbras in 
“Hamlet,” establishes the new order. 
Contemporary Fascism scores a point, 
especially if it chooses to quote from 
Spengler’s “Decline of the West”: 
“A power can be overthrown only by 
another power, not by a principle, and 
no power that can confront money is 
left but this one. Money is overthrown 
and abolished only by blood.” “Blood,” 
here meaning racial instinct, is how- 
ever a dangerously susceptible word. 
Timon’s loathing of “contumelious, 
beastly, mad-brain’d war” is bitter as 
Swift’s, and when he hopes Alcibiades 
and Athens will plague each other to 
exhaustion, the modern communist 
might, in his turn, nod a generous ap- 
proval, and he could, indeed, urge 
that the action proves the in- 
herent unwisdom of private owner- 
ship, disastrous alike in a Timon’s ex- 
penditure and his friends’ selfishness. 

But, though including these sug- 
gestions, the play, as a whole, tran- 
scends such partialities. It condemns 
no system, but rather men, as indi- 
viduals, found incapable of handling 
private wealth which is, finally, 
equivalent to personal responsibility 
and personal power. Until so cap- 
able, they cannot properly assume 
public responsibility either, national 
and international problems being 
even more complex. Social regenera- 
tion must therefore be expected, if at 
all, to mature from a reversal in 
human personality. We are accord- 
ingly shown as central the resplen- 
dent personality of Timon, conceived 
as unwise but not essentially at fault, 
and more finely turned than the bold 
executor of military violence, Alci- 
biades. Though Timon can only turn 
Savage and curse, yet within each 
curse lies a supreme positive, each 
accent is barbed by truth and winged 
by a fierce love; while the gold he 
finds, addresses in bitterness, yet 
hands with imprecations to all who 
come, symbolizes, too, something of 
that soul-worth in himself which 
Athens has rejected. 

Oedipus was banished from Thebes 
that his city might survive; but our 
Athens has cast out Timon, sullied its 
own golden powers, and remains un- 
clean. For Timon is the inmost genius 
of man unwanted, cast out, and em- 
bittered by his own degraded social 
consciousness. He is all but poetry 
incarnate, his story mirroring the lot 
of genius throughout the centuries, 
while the main guilt of our society 
is, aS Shelley saw, an imaginative 
lack, a denial of the poetic essence, 
a stifling or poisoning of that more 
subtle virility Spengler mis-sought in 
the bond of “blood”. Once money, 
wealth, mechanical inventions, learn- 
ing, or any other good, ceases to func- 
tion as a sacrament of the heart's 
gold, it becomes suicidal. This “Timon 
of Athens” says with no less authority 
and much of the tone of Hebraic 
prophecy; and our neglect hitherto 
perhaps, our unwillingness 
to dig out its riches in ourselves. 


measures, 


WAR SUCCEEDS SPORTS. On the right is Pilot Officer Walter Hammond, 
the famous England and Gloucester cricket captain, who has donned the uni 


form of the Royal Air Force. 


With him is Pilot Officer John Critchley, son 


of the man remembered for his activities in the greyhound racing and golfing 
world, 
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1. ONE DAY Marge and IJ are having ourselves a cozy little gossip when up strolls this 
neighbor we call ‘‘Mrs. Trouble.’’ You know the kind that is full of conversation— hu 
only about herse/f, and usually about her aé/ments? Well, today it was the irregularities 


of her intestinal tract 


2. AFTER SHE HAD GONE, Marge, the imp 
sparks an idea. ‘‘These eternal sympathy 


> 


seekers!"’ she says. ‘‘Most of them just don’t 
eat right. I'll bet a little more ‘bak’ in her 
diet would take the blues out of her conversa 
tion. Let's youand me be her fairy godmothers 
and send her a letter, with a package of 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN.”” 


3. ‘**MADAME,’ WE'LL SAY, (wh) 
endure your constipation first, and 
then attempt to “‘care’’ it wit 
harsh purgatives? Better to get at 
the cause of the trouble—and py 
vent it! If it’s the common kind ot 
constipation due to lack of ‘bulk 
in the diet, ALt-BRAN should d 
the trick.’ ”’ 


4. | FORGOT ABOUT IT, until one day when Marge and I were together, in waltzes 
our ‘“Mrs. Trouble’’ as chipper as a robin on a May morning. ‘‘A friend of mine tok 
me,’ she says to Marge, ‘‘that it’s to you I’m indebted for a wonderful favor. 
knitted you a little sweater to celebrate my joining the avt-pran ‘regulars.’ "’ 


Get your ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ every day with 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


Your grocer has aLt-BRAN in two convenient size packages, or order it in the individua 
serving package at restaurants. Made by Kellogg’s in London, Canada. 


Hang this shirt on the Siegfried Line and it will not SHRINK. Smooth, absorbent Viyella washes and wears, 
wears and washes. Note epaulets for stars and crowns, regulation pockets for the order “Tunics Off.” 
Also Viyella Tartan Shirts and Ties ot leading stores or write Wm. Hollins, itd., 266.King Street, Toronto 
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General 


BY THOMAS L. JARROTT 


‘HERMAN said, “War is hell.” It 
is. German warfare is deepest hell. 
In war, Germans are as though they 
wilfully blotted from their minds per- 
ception of all things beyond a pre- 
conceived obligation of war. It re- 
sults that restraint, of any sort, is 
lacking from a German’s response to 
var exigency. 

Canada is at war with Germany. 


& 


Sherman Said It 


or the shots came from un-uniformed 
franc-tireurs. In either case, in ac- 
cordance with German policy, the vil- 
lage was to be destroyed, with all 
who were in it. 

By such savage and obliteratingly 
complete reprisals Germany planned 
to subdue resistance where her armies 
passed. 


Horrifying Decision 


Simonin, as he sat, weak and bleed- 
ing in his chair, heard this decision 
with horror. He shouted, over and 
over again, that the village held only 


Simonin was worried; but he hoped 
that the habitual German reverence 
for all professors might help him. 

He told the major that he, Colonel 
Simonin, of the French Army Med- 
ical Corps, was Professor of Surgery 
in famous Val de Grace, at Paris 

He demanded that his colleague 
the Senior German Medical Officer, 
be informed that he—-Colonel and 
Professor Simonin—was disabled and 
in sore need of professional aid. He 
wrote a request for urgent treatment 


on a page torn from his field note 
book and insisted that it should be 


delivered to the Germans’ Chief Med- 
ical Officer. 


The French for “War is War” is 
“A la guerre comme @a la guerre;” 
but Simonin could find no palliative 
in military necessity for the outrage- 
ous barbarities which he had wit- 
nessed. 

He collected and recorded, as far as 
a wounded prisoner could, the names, 
ranks and regiments of those who had 
murdered the men confided to his care 


and command 
Under international usage, he was 
exchanged, in a few weeks, for a Ger- 


man medical officer whom the French 
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Canadians should be alive to this unarmed men, wounded, doctors and ln 
characteristic of their adversaries. — pore ° a ee ay 
The following is an instance of fan- The German major, who command- The Bond of Service __ indignation 
tastically inhuman and savage ad- ed, ignored protests and ordered the : That you have been remiss 
herence to a plan of war by Germans village to be burned. The buildings Among medical men, of every na- In that trifle or this 
who abandoned reason for a pre-de- a set alight and riflemen were _ tion, the Hippocratic oath provides a And I hold forth, with gross exagger 
termined routine of ferocity. posted, across the ends of streets, bond and obligation of professional ition 

Colonel Simonin, in August of 1914, to fire upon all who appeared a. service which transcends all minor . be A te e : oo 
vas crippled by a bullet through his s It was like a rabbit shoot, said prejudice. A colonel of the German ae Eee are re sheer iuxury 
<nee. As he was no longer fit for Simonin. _AS the buildings burned, Army Medical Corps was not long in And it peaven me at a loss 
mobile service in the field with his men ran from them and were shot as coming He was a competent healet aon woe meee oe pig as 
hospital, he remained behind the rap- soon as they were seen. “Noch eins! of men. He examined Simonin, recog- When you apologize too hastily 


p strolls this 
rsation— bur 
irregularities 


There’s another, shoot!” 
“It was just like bolting rabbits from 


their holes,” 


idly-retreating French army. He was 
in charge of a village which had be- 
‘ome a base hospital for wounded 
French soldiers. The villagers had 
fled and every house was filled by 
the wounded men and by the scanty 
staff who cared for them. Waggon 
sheds became operating rooms where 
surgeons worked. 

Over the village flew the Red Cross 
lag. Simonin had himself carried out, 
n a chair, to the cross roads where 
nvading Germans would 
ear. 

It was his plan to sit there, in full 


nized and met his needs. As a profes- 
sional army officer he had visited the 
said Simonin. Val de Grace and even had 
A French soldier, with a broken Simonin lecture there 
thigh in long splint and bandages Simonin addressed as “most 
rawled through the door of a burn- honored sir’ and “colleague.” His 
ing house. He was shot and lay formal and furious description of his 
before he was free of the flames hospital's 


May RICHSTON! 








hes } ’ 
neard had captured during the invaders’ re- 


treat, after the Marne 
When he arrived in Paris, he mad 


formal deposition of 


f 


battle of the 


PROPAGANDA BOMBS. Men of the Royal Air Force loading an aircraft 


. . ; y c was 
with leaflets prior to a reconnaissance flight over Vienna and Prague. 


that had oc- 

il} 1 mn D 
still curred. He and the French Repub 
isked for the murderers’ pur 


received .¢ 


view, so that he might, as soon as_ shots were fired at them, from far-off 


possible, explain his situation to the on a flank, by a rear-guard 
German doctors and receive, for his of retiring French cavalry. 


horrible annihilation was 


screen Simonin, helpless, immobilized in ‘ourteously as a demand repeated when peace 


: ; : his chair, spared no vehemence in his Then the German drew himself vas made But no punishment 
wounded, the assistance which inter- The commander of the German protests. He had had no fear for him- at the 


national usage, under the Red Cross, troops—they were Pomeranians—was self; until the major told him that saluted, clicked his heels 
expects belligerent medicai services furious. He asserted that the shots he too was to be shot, after court- guttural French said 
to give in the field to all, friend and came from the village and that either martial. It would sound well to try, I am sorry” and, 
foe alike. French troops, in firing, had misused convict and execute a French colonel man, continued 
As the the protection of the Red Cross flag, for abuse of the Red Cross flag Krieg,” and he left 


foot of Simonin’s 


liel 7 


stretche1 been inflicted 
Some things excite a sickening, con 
temptuous 


into Ger- vhile life 


and in his 


“Che oret » hinge 
soon ap- Che regrette loathing 


whien mntinues 
breaking 
“Aber, 


endures. Simonin 


Krieg ist thereafter despised uniformed Pom 
Germans advanced, a few 


eranians. Do you? 
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Arthur Heming 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


YE’VE often been treated to sculp- 
tors’ drawings, but this time the 
shoe is on the other foot; at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto there is a small 
exhibition of sculpture by painters. 
In most cases there are drawings with 
vhich to compare the sculpture, and 
altogether they make one of the most 
interesting little shows we've had here. 
The artists represented are Daumier, 
Renoir, Degas, Gauguin, Modigliani, 
Matisse, Picasso and the German 
painter Kathe Kollwitz. Daumier has 
five small portrait heads, the familiar 
grotesques which we meet again and 
again in his incomparable lithographs 
of Parisian low life. Renoir and Degas 
transfer their own particular brands 
of Impressionism to bronze, and in the 
ase of Degas, an extremely vivid 
portrayal of action as well. Gaugin’s 
woodearvings, with the exception of 
the small statuette of a Tahitian wo- 
man, seem to me wooden in more than 
one sense, and I can’t help wondering 
how much attention they would com- 
mand without the benefit of his name. 
[The Modigliani is almost straight 
African, but very sensitive. 

Matisse has a small nude, and 
Picasso a harlequin’s head in which 
light and shade are cleverly used to 
bring out facial expression. Kathe 
Kollwitz’s portrait head is simple and 
lignified, but her “Mother and Child” 
seems sculpturally better realized. 
Both are full of the deep humanity 
which marks her graphic work 
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’PSTAIRS in the Print four 

Montreal painters are exhibiting: 
Prudence Heward, Sarah Robertson, 
Anne Savage and Ethel Seath. There 
is a feeling of hit-or-miss about much 
of the work shown, but the best of it 
is undoubtedly good. Miss Heward, 
who is the most skilful painter of the 
group, shows two or three portraits 
which are admirably realized. Miss " 
Savage rises to a lovely quietude in 
her landscape with a wheelbarrow. 
Miss Seath’s still-lifes, while the color 
is often disturbing, show an interest 
in natural forms and an ability to com- 
bine them in effective patterns. Miss 
Robertson is the lyrist, and her vivid 
technique sometimes gets the better 
of her sense of composition. But when 
the subject-—-such as a windy day—is 
itself as rhythmical as she feels about 
it, harmony prevails. 

These painters also show in a larg- 
er exhibition of Montreal work now 
on view at the Women’s Art Associa- 
tion on Prince Arthur Avenue. Along 
with Lillias Torrance Newton, Jori 
Smith and Marian Scott, they help to 
give this rather amateur showing a 
professional look. Jori Smith’s por- 
trait of a little French-Canadian boy 
is perhaps the best piece of painting in 
the exhibition. Mrs. Newton’s nude 
is extremely expert; Mrs. Scott's 
“Cement Works” an interesting essay 
in simplified abstraction. Much of the 
remaining work seems to me unim- 
portant, if pleasant. It has the same 
charm, and the same inconsequence 
as the cheerful little water-colors our 
grandmothers used to paint. Only the 
manner has changed. 
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The 1940 Lincoln-Zephyr is more beautiful, more | year—the streamlined effect is still more grace- 


ful. 


more space, 


powerful, and greater in size than ever. Sedan luggage compartments have 30% 


You will find more head-room, shoulder-room, Controlled Ventilation admits fresh 


elbow-room in this new car—whether you drive, air in all weathers. 


or relax comfortably in the rear seat. This car’s unique design breaks with tradition 


T THE galleries of the T. Eaton You will find that the 12-cylinder engine de- 
Street, Ar- 


show ol 


—the unit-body-and-frame in closed types differs 
Company on College 
thur Heming has a small 
landscapes painted during the last ten 
years. Admirers of his work will find 
here those qualities for which it 1s 
noted. Mr. Heming has announced 
that he is about to give up painting 
for writing; and this showing, there- 
fore, will presumably be the last oc- 
casion on which the public will be 


able to see his recent work. The ex- 
hibition will be open until February 20 
Hugh Robertson is back from the ame e 
Bahamas, and has opened, at the 
Roberts Galleries on Grenville Street, 


an exhibition of still-life, Nassau and 
Canadian landscapes. 





velops greater horsepower—so that distancesdraw entirely from other automotive structures. So 


e . *.* wd >, ” > ’ fre : > , > 
near without effort. Yet economy continues! does the car break with tradition! It offers you, %& Beauty with a reason! Streamlines follow the 


: 2 - . : > structure of the unit-body-and-frame in closed types. 
Style leadership has always set the Lincoln- at medium price, a value not to be matched in ak —— 

J J Built of rugged, welded trusses, it is a bridge of 
Zephyr apart. Fenders now blend into the body, any car at any price! . » + Ford Motor Company steel surrounding and protecting all passengers. 


and doors, hood and rear deck are redesigned this — of Canada, Limited. 





hes and wears, 
© “Tunies OF.” 
Street, Toronto 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


On request we shall be glad to send you the fifty-eighth annual report of 
this Corporation containing the addresses of Mr. A. E. Phipps, President, 
Mr. Charles McCrea, Vice-President, and Mr. W. G. Watson, Vice-President 
and General Manager. These addresses discuss the general advance made 
by business in Canada in 1939 and review the continued progress made by 
the Corporation. Some of the outstanding features of this report are: 


IN VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS, ONE OF THE LARGEST YEARS 
IN THE CORPORATION’S HISTORY 


AN INCREASE IN ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 
AN INCREASE IN NET PROFITS AND SURPLUS 


Total assets under administration $240,000,000 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


oe ee oe ae me 


A. E. PHIPPS, President CHARLES McCREA, K.C., Vice-President 
W. G. WATSON, Vice-President & General Manager 
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We learnt about Women srosnlen) 


1 “Cellophane”, 





products often 


24% of them buy on impulse 


Who is she? 


every day and all day in depart- 


outsell similar lines in plain 


You'll see her women. In these surveys every wrappers by two and three to 


step a woman's purchase of one. Perhaps there’s a need for 


ment stores, chain stores, meat various products was closely “Cellophane” in your merchand- 
markets and independent stores observed and tabulated. Many ising. Think a bit and if an 
in every place, in fact, where and varied were the facts ob- application for “Cellophane” 


merchandise is displayed and tained, but outstanding was this comes to your mind, tell us 


sold. She is one of Canada’s great revelation— 24% of all about it. We'll gladly give you 
3,000,000 women shoppers— sales made in stores are made our fullest co-operation in de- 
one of that army which sets out ON IMPULSE. How vitally veloping a practical application. 
daily to look at merchandise, to important it is, then, to give “Cellophane” Division, Cana- 
ponder values, to respond to a product display strength at dian Industries Limited, Box 10, 
sales appeals—and to buy. the point of sale — strength Montreal, Que. 
We learnt about women—what which will actuate a shopper's 
they buy, how they buy and impulse to buy. 
why they buy — from her. How? “Cellophane” enhances a prod- 

Simply by studying the uct’s appearance to the maxi- 4) lo] ane | 
results of intensive surveys Cov- mum degree. Sales appeal is oe 


ering the shopping habits of increased to such an extent that 


GEL CELLULOSE FILM 















THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Mother Was Right 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


LETTERS TO 
Hayes Brown. 


VIRST of all it 


MARY, by 
Macmillan. 


Catherine 
$3.50. 


must be explained 


who Mrs. Brown is; she is the 
mother of the remarkable American 
actress, Helen Hayes—sufficient 


honor for any woman of middle age. 
And who is Mary? She is Mary Mac- 
Arthur, the daughter of Helen Hayes, 
by her first and only husband; for it 
must be understood that a merciful 
Providence has kept this gifted artist 
away from Hollywood. 


The volume is a series of letters 
from “Grandma” to Mary telling all 
about “Mommy” (daughter Helen) 


from her birth at Washington on 
Oct. 10th, 1900, until the close of her 
triumphal tour in Laurence Hous- 
man’s “Victoria Regina.” In general 
plan the biography is artificial and 
has a superficial atmosphere of 
“bilge”. But it must be remembered 
that it was. originally published 
serially in a widely circulated U.S. 
periodical, a large percentage of 
whose readers like “bilge”. The let- 
ters are so obviously intended for an 
adult audience, and contain so many 
allusions to technical, financial and 
contractual matters that no little girl 
could understand, that it is a fair 
question whether they were really 
sent to Mary, or whet.er she first saw 
them in the pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Perhaps many readers will think it 
“just sweet” that Grandma _ should 
give so many domestic details about 
the Hayes family, and so much infor- 
mation about her own reactions. One 
has no time to count the number of 
times Grandma “burst into tears,” as 
recorded in these pages. It is suftfi- 
cient to know that these lachrymose 
reactions were usually tears of joy. 
Yet underneath the fog of maternal 
emotionalism lies an interesting nar- 
rative of the rise of a very gifted and 


hard-working actress—who in_ less 


BOOKS OF 


than 40 years of life, has enjoyed 
something like 35 years of stage ex- 
perience; which, supplemented by 
natural genius for the theatre, has 
carried her to the top-most pinnacle 
of fame. 

Helen Hayes herself has never 
worn her heart on her sleeve. A shy 
studious creature as girl and woman, 
her exhibitionism from childhood has 
taken the form of ability to com- 
pletely identify herself with the char- 
acter she was playing. Both her 
mother and grandmother had stage 
ambitions which came to fruition in 


her. Mother was sure her infant 
would be a. brilliant actress, and 
mother was right. 

Helen’s talents were recognized 
from the time when (like Mary 
Pickford at Toronto) she was play- 
ing occasional parts in stock com- 
panies in Washington. She played 


Little Lord Fauntleroy at the age of 
six. The famous musical comedian, 
Lew Fields, discovered her and had a 
part introduced into one of Victor 
Herbert’s pieces, “Old Dutch”. Thus 
when barely eight she was a figure on 
Broadway and has continued so ever 
since. It is amazing how her talent 
impressed great men of the New York 
theatre, John Drew, William Gillette, 
Charles Frohman, Al. Hayman, 
George Tyler and W. A. Brady. From 
all she received warm and chivalrous 
help and before she was 20 she was 
earning $500 a week. The pen pic- 
tures which show the human side of 
these celebrities are fascinating. Most 
interesting is a story of how Lotta 
(Crabtree), the great soubrette of the 
seventies and eighties, came to see 
her at Boston, a wrinkled old woman 
of great wealth,—and correctly as- 
sessed her talents. 

Her first great artistic success came 
in 1918 as the Dream Daughter in 
William  Gillette’s production of 
Barrie’s “Dear Brutus”. Iden Payne, 
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King's Evidence 
BY EDGAR McINNIS 


HITLER SPEAKS, by Hermann Rau- 


schning. Nelson. $3.50. 

THE HITLER CULT, by Wyndham 
Lewis. Dent. $2.50. 
YUBLISHERS in these latter 


days seem to be doing well out 
of political repentance. What with 


dictators changing partners and 
messianic leaders reversing their 
dogmas on salvation, their erst- 


while followers are creating some- 
thing of an_ intellectual traffic 
problem as they rush hastily from 
Left to Right and vice versa. And 
since open confession is good for 
the soul—not to mention the royal- 
ties—every convert seems to be 
seized by an urge to Tell All. It 
must be admitted that the revela- 
tions of the former Bolsheviks are 
more entertaining, if scarcely 
more credible, than those of most 
Nazi apostates—which perhaps in- 
dicates a higher degree of literacy 


rather than a greater wealth of 
material. 
In Dr. Rauschning, however, we 


have an unusually intelligent and 
articulate witness against the 
Right. There is always, of course, 
an initial disadvantage about the 
testimony of a witness who has 
turned King’s. evidence. Even 
when he is telling the truth, one 
is inclined to be cautious about 
accepting it as the whole truth. 
But in his earlier book, “The Revo- 
lution of Nihilism,’’ Dr. Rauschn- 
ing gave an impressive and gen- 
erally convincing analysis of the 
Nazi outlook. Now, in “Hitler 
Speaks,” he adds further footnotes, 
drawn from discussions with the 
Leader himself 


(THERE are certain limitations 

on the completeness of his evi- 
dence which it might be well to 
keep in mind. Dr. Rauschning was 
not one of the close and intimate 
circle in constant attendance on 
Hitler. His position rather 
that of an important leader of the 
party who had several 
times to consult his superior and 
get his views on fundamental prob- 
lems. His contacts were therefore 
distinctly limited; but they were 
important enough to give him con- 
siderable information on the 


was 


occasion 


basic 


elements in Nazi policy “These 
conversations,” says Dr. Rausch 
ning, “took place in the last two 
years before Hitler's seizure of 
power and the first two years of 
the National Socialist regime. The 
vriter jotted them down under 
the immediate influence of what 
he had heard Much may be re- 
garded as practically a verbatim 
report. Here, in the circle of his 


Hitler 
innermost 
been kept secret 


intimates, 
about his 
which have 


the masses.” 


speaks openly 
ideas-—ideas 


from 


On the whole, those ideas large 
ly confirm what most informed 
observers have already deduced, 


and what Dr. Rauschning affirmed 
in his earlier books But there is 
real value in having all this made 
explicit; and at times the extreme 
nature of its expression can still 
be a bit startling. There is Hitler’s 
outspoken repudiation of Christi- 
anity, for instance, and his reli- 
ance on the survival of paganism 
among the peasants. There is a 
franker discussion of expansionist 
aims than even ‘“‘Mein Kampf” pro- 
vides, and some extremely inter- 
esting passages on Latin America 
and the United States. The war 


in the west is definitely en- 
visaged; and here is revealed a 
concern which is almost an ob- 


session with the tactic of paralyz- 
ing the enemy by creating internal 
dissensions. “I shall neither break 
through the Maginot Line nor 
enter Belgium,” says Hitler at one 
point. “I shall manoeuvre France 
right out of her Maginot Line 
without losing a single soldier.” 
And finally, there is the definite 
impression—bearing out Goering’s 
words to Sir Nevile Henderson 
that Hitler makes his own deci- 
sions. He makes them, of course, 
on the basis of what will satisfy 
his followers and hold the loyalty 
of the forces on which he must 
depend—but none the less he 
makes them for himself. 


with all its limita- 
tions, offers glimpses of 
value into Hitler’s mind. The latest 
production of Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
attempts the same thing in a more 
pretentious fashion, but with far 
less success. It is not merely that 
Mr. Lewis lacks the direct contacts 
of Dr. Rauschning. There is also 
his tendency—not unknown in con- 
verts—-to swing to extremes after 
having seen the light. Only a few 
years ago Mr. Lewis was present- 
ing Hitler as a patient and sincere 
friend who might one day be the 
savior of Britain. This attitude 
which he now calls, with some in- 
genuity, neutrality—is replaced by 


THIS book, 


real 


an attempt to present Hitler as a 
hollow myth hardly worthy of in- 
telligent attention. “I quite gen- 


uinely,” says Mr. Lewis, “do not 
regard him as of any significance, 
except in ratio to the harm he can 
do.” Surely there could be no more 
delightful example of question- 
begging, when you consider that 
the harm may amount to the de- 
struction of civilization It is no 
doubt a comfortable thought that 
Hitler is only a fairy-tale; certain- 
ly the earlier Hitler of Mr. Lewis 
was; but there must be a great 
many people in the world to whom 
that will be a somewhat inade- 
quate explanation. No doubt it 
should be a pleasure to see Mr 
Lewis converted; but 
by a lingering doubt whether his 
new revelation is any 
reality than the delusions which he 
has just foresworn 


it is spoiled 


closer to 
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Only Once in 
Four Years Can Such 
rreasures as these be Matched 
Prices on Much of Our Stock 
Radically Reduced for this 
Get-Acquainted Sale. 


Books on Biography, 
Travel, Fiction, 
Canadiana, Art, Science, 
Education, Etc. 
Prints, Fashion Plates. 


New, Old, Out-of-Print and Rare. 
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COME IN AND BROWSE== 


sent from London to direct the pro- 
duction, thought she would not do, 
because at that time she had a South- 
ern accent. On the insistence of both 
Gillette and George Tyler she was 
retained, and Payne taught her to 
speak pure English by making her 
read Shakespeare’s Sonnets aloud 
daily. When “Dear Brutus” was pre- 
sented in New York she_ divided 
honors with the star, and over. 
shadowed a cast that included famous 
women like Marie Wainwright, Eliza- 
beth Risdon, Hilda Spong, and Violet 
Kemble Cooper. Her next supreme 
success was as Maggie Wylie in W. A. 
Brady's revival of Barrie’s ‘What 
Every Woman Knows” in 1926. Her 
engagement was at the suggestion of 
Grace George (Mrs. Brady) and what 
had been intended as a stop-gap pro- 
duction to last 4 weeks, was ex- 
tended to 62 weeks in New York and 
then went on the road. Brady had 
proposed to revive all the Barrie 
plays for her, and she in girlish inno- 
cence, not knowing she was making 
a contract, wrote him a letter con- 
senting to this plan. Then un- 
wittingly she made another contract 
with Jed Harris to appear in ‘“Co- 
quette”. Brady was furious with 
Harris and the matter came before 
the Actors’ Equity Association. When 
Brady found that Helen was to be 
sentenced to six months’ suspension, 
he valorously came to her defence, 
acquitted her of all intention of 
double deaing, and withdrew his com- 
plaint. It was the rival managers he 
was after, not her. 
Her success in 
which ran from Dec. 12th, 
January 12th, 1939, 
require comment, save 
most refused the role, 
ing its possibilities. The interesting 
fact is also revealed that she was 
schooled in Victoria’s mannerisms by 
the Marchioness of Milford-Haven, 
daughter of Princess Alice, and 
granddaughter of the great Queen. 


“Victoria Regina” 
1935, to 
is too recent to 
that she al- 
without realiz- 


Between Wars 


URCHIN 


UF Naomi 
Smith. 


$2.75. 
BY KENNETH MILLAR 


[N THIS Miss Royde 
_ presents the life of an English 
family between 1919, when echoes of 
the last war still hung in the air, and 
1938, when omens of the present. wal 
appeared in every news-bulletin. 
There is peace i nthis long slow novel. 
the peace of a quiet valley in the 
West of England exquisitely de- 
scribed, the peace of an ancient house 
containing people who love it: but it 
IS a precarious peace, broken in the 
beginning by memories, and towards 
the end of premonitions. 
Austria. Spain. What 

The influence of 
come is not the theme of the 
novel; Miss Royde Smith's 
perhaps unfortunately, seldom 
tent with a single theme. The 
story of a woman and a 
through the book. 
widower 


MOOR, by 


Royde 
Macmillan. 


novel Smith 


Abyssinia 
next? 
wars past 
sole 


and to 


skill is, 
con- 
love 
house runs 
Marrying a young 
because his senile mother, 
his decaying house, and his motherless 
small son gave him need of another 
wife, Julia Cardwell gradually comes 
to live for the house alone. Her hus- 
band Ryack, whom the war and the 
death of his first wife have made 
gloomy and unresponsive, is pushed 
out of Julia’s life to make room for 
the house. Even the bond between 
Julia and her stepson James becomes 
for her a means of keeping her hold 
on the house if her husband should 
die. Towards the end silence stands 
between her and her husband: her 
daughter is a stranger to her: her 
stepson surmounts the difficult 
escence of an artist 
In handling the 
of the artist 
sets herself 
formed so 

showing the 


adol- 
without her aid. 
boyhood and youth 
James, Miss Royde Smith 
again the task she per- 
admirably in “Jake,” of 
workings of the imper- 
sonal egotism of young genius. In the 
end the strained empty peace of the 
house is broken by a beautiful Aus- 
trian refugee who comes there after 
the Anschluss; Julia’s husband is 
killed; Julia voluntarily gives up the 
house to James. 

Perhaps this novel would be more 
powerful if the conclusion had arisen 
from within the household, instead 
of being precipitated by a stranger 
from without, but it is difficult to 
find fault with such an excellent piece 
of writing. The style is quiet 
sure; the characterization is 
subtle and witty. Like her literary 
forebear Jane Austen, Miss Royde 
Smith makes no attempt to deal with 
the large forces of history and econ- 
omics; she is content in this novel 
to describe, with skill and controlled 
feeling, one valley near Bristol little 
changed by this century, in a moment 
between 


and 
both 


wars 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Introduction to Racine 


pt &. i. 


RACINE, by A. F. B. 
$3.50. 


JEAN 
Harvard. 


Clark. 


YO GREAT writer has been so long 
and completely neglected and mis- 
understood by English readers as the 
subject of Professor Clark’s brilliant 
und subtle book. tacine was born 
three hundred years ago last Decem- 
ber—the tercentenary was the occa- 
sion of the book; and this is the first 
introduction to Racine written in 
English. It is true that Racine’s poetry 
does not survive translation very 
healthily; and that his dramas are 
quite unlike what Anglo-Saxons ex- 
pect when they go to the theatre. 
It remains surprising that it should 
have been left to the Professor of 
French in the University of British 
Columbia in 1939 to write this book. 
It is an admirable introduction. Mr. 
Clark begins by sketching the life of 
the middle and late seventeenth cen- 
tury in France, seen from the angles 
of the court of Louis XIV (of which 
Racine was a principal ornament), 
the stern Jansenist circle of Port- 
Royal (in which Racine was brought 
up and to which he returned for his 
last twenty years) and the dissolute 
violent world of the theatre (from 
which he chose his two mistresses, 
who were also the actresses who as- 
sumed the greatest roles in his profane 
dramas). Against this background he 
sets the life of Racine himself, told 
with rare penetration into a char- 
acter which was complex and inex- 
pressive. Racine comes alive. The 
remainder of the book is given to 
close analysis of the twelve plays. 
Despite the excellence of the 
chapters on the life and the age ot 
Racine, it is upon the chapters which 
present his plays that Mr. Clark 
would, I think, wish to be judged. In 


these he has combined with a 
myriad illuminating comments on 
special aspects a clear statement 
of his general position. He _ has 
brought to bear his immense 






BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this 
issue, if not available at your 
bookseller’'s, may be pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 
"Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice’, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 












other literatures an- 


knowledge of 
cient and modern, his awareness of 


the relationships between literature 
and the other arts, his concern for 
the human values of literature, and 
his critic’s sense of the relevance of 
the past to the present. Here and 
there one will dissent from the posi- 
tions at which Mr. Clark arrives: for 
instance, it is hard for me to see in 
his depreciation of “Athalie,” on the 
ground that it presents an antiquated 
version of Christianity, a judgment 
tenable by anyone who is not willing 
(and Mr. Clark is not) to depreciate 
“King Lear” because it presents an 
antiquated version of society. But 
whatever one may think of the posi- 
tions taken up, for the process of 
thought and feeling by which they are 
approached one can have nothing 
short of the highest admiration. 

Those of us who care for literary 
culture in this country should see 
that copies of this book are placed 
in the libraries and that students dis- 
cover in them what literary scholar- 
ship of the highest order is like. If 
such a lesson is well learned—and 
there are very few Canadian books 
from which it could be—we should 
not have to worry any more about the 
state of Canadian culture. 


Canada North 


BY LEO MacGILLIVRAY 


NORTH AGAIN FOR GOLD, by Edgar 
Laytha. Stokes. $3.25. 


CANADA'S northland has 

lacked advertisement. The chron- 
icles of the earliest explorers and mis- 
sionaries, the tales of many fiction 
writers, the verses of Service and his 
ilk, even the geological 
surveys have served to heighten the 
romance and appeal of the North fot 
many. Mr. Laytha is the latest to 
record his enthusiasm. Mr. Laytha is 
a newspaperman of wide experience 
and as a reporter, a prospector for 
news, one might say, he writes of 
the North with a great deal of de- 
tachment although obviously he has 
come under the spell of the land of 
great silences and 


never 


reports of 


rock and water, 
Wide horizons 
During the last three 
Laytha made three trips into the far 
North, He visited the Eldorado pitch- 
blende mines at Great Bear Lake, 
north of the Arctic circle, and dis- 
covered the story of Canada's leader- 
ship in world radium production. He 
was present at Yellowknife on Great 


years Mr. 


Slave Lake in the summer of 
1938 when the greatest gold rush 
of the century took place. He 


was there again last summer and 
watched the 
unc the threat of wal He 
tel in his book what he saw in the 


Ni the people he met, the spirit 


le 


gold boom collapse 





BROWN 


that dominated the new frontier and, 
what is probably as important as any- 
thing, the factors which point to a 
consolidation of gains on the northern 
front and actual establishment of 
civilization in the Arctic Circle. 

Most Canadians are inclined to take 
their North pretty much for granted. 
They realise that it contains unimagin- 
able treasures of precious metals and 
that it holds adventure of sorts for 
those who like it. But it is a posses- 
sion and as such to the national con- 
sciousness it is something less than 
the possession of a valuable book be- 
cause it is more trouble to delve into 
its pages. Mr. Laytha now turns those 
pages as they relate to the Mackenzie 
River basin and Canadians should 
welcome this latest exposition. 

As a newspaperman and a writer, 
Mr. Laytha is as much concerned with 
personalities as events. His book 
teems with people, noted Canadian 
fliers, big mining men, prelates and 
prospectors, bankers and business men 
of the northern frontier, men and 
women who have contributed to the 
a 


development of the new country. 

The opening of the North, Mr. 
Laytha faithfully reports, is not all 
beer and skittles and highminded- 
ness. The Indians and Eskimos, par- 
ticularly the former, suffer from the 
encroachment of the white man’s 
civilization. That is a problem which 
must be faced. It is not the author’s 
problem, however. He finds man’s 
struggle against harsh nature for her 
northern treasures is a spectacle worth 
watching and recording. His readers 
for the most part will agree and find 
in “North Again for Gold’ something 
above the average in literary and in- 
tormative value. 

The book is illustrated excellently 
with 54 reproductions of photographs 
by Herbert Gehr, crack photographe1 
for “Life.” 


Busy Man 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM McLEN- 
NAN: A MEMOIR, by H. H. Lang- 
ton. University of Toronto Press. 
$2.50. 


J{NDOWED with a keen brain, enor- 

“ mous energy, and a particular gift 
for the organization of large bodies of 
individuals to work together for com- 
mon purposes, Sir John McLennan 
left a mark upon the history of edu- 
cation and science in Canada which 
unquestionably justifies this 123-page 
record, although one is left with an 





uneasy feeling that the interest of the 
book is due more to what the hero did 
than to what he was. 

McLennan was only 32 when he 
was picked by President Loudon, 
under whom he was working as a 
physics demonstrator, for the task of 
organizing the University of Toronto 
Alumni Association, chiefly for the 
purpose of impressing the views of 
the graduates of the University upon 
the legislators at Queen’s Park who 
were disposed to think that they 
knew all there was to know about 
university education. He kept up his 
interest in this Association until the 
end of his life, though after a few 
years it began to run itself fairly effi- 
ciently. 

He created the Faculty Union long 
before it was provided with a suit- 
able home by the generosity of the 
Massey family. At the same time he 
was busy organizing laboratories and 
scientific equipment for his own 
physicist work and that of his asso- 
ciates. In 1917 he was drafted by the 
Admiralty for scientific service, and 
insisted that as a professor in charge 
of scientific work he must be recog- 
nized as equal in rank with an ad- 
miral. This was not a mere matter of 
prestige, but of the far more impor- 
tant right to have access to the First 
Sea Lord direct; Sir John knew his 
value and intended that others should 
know it. There is a valuable chapter 
on his scientific achievements by F. E. 
Burton. 


A Link With the “Habitant’’ Poet 


BY E. GILMOUR-SMITH 


T IVRY NORD in the province of 
‘s Quebec the death occurred on 
December 12th of Mrs. May Harvey 
Drummond, widow of the 
known “poet of the habitant,’ Dr. 
William Henry Drummond. In June 
1933 she and her son Barclay and 
daughter Moira visited Cobalt to 
attend the official unveiling of the 
cairn in memory of her poet husband. 
He had been closely associated with 
the northern mining town when sen- 


widely- 


sationally rich silver discoveries made 
Cobalt famous around the world. For 
some years Dr. Drummond operated 
the Drummond Mine at Kerr Lake, 
about three miles from Cobalt, and 
there he lived in a handsome log 
cabin until his death in 1907. 

For many years this house was 
occupied by a succession of tenants, 
but in 1930 it was demolished, and 
only the stone fireplace remained 
standing amid a confusion of rubble 
and__ desolation. Fortunately the 
Kiwanis Club of Cobalt undertook to 
restore this historic fireplace as a 
memorial cairn to Dr. Drummond. 
The official unveiling was performed 
by the Governor General, the Earl 
of Bessborough, who paid tribute to 
the poet who had won a place in the 


affection and high regard of the peo- 
ple of Canada not only by his gifts 
as a poet but by his qualities as a 
man, and by his work had done much 
to increase the sympathetic under- 
standing of the two great : 
Canada. 


races of 


The Drummond Cairn is unique 
among memorials in that it was erect- 
ed not by admirers and friends but by 
the man whom it commemorates. Be- 
fore its friendly fire Dr. Drummond 
sat to chat with his friends, and to 
compose most of those poems which 
date from the Cobalt period. In that 
log house he died in April 1907. Situ- 
ated as it is close to Highway Number 
11 many tourists and travellers turn 
aside to visit this shrine of remem- 
brance. 

Mrs. Drummond was keenly inter- 
ested in the memorial which recalls 
the Cobalt years. Shortly after the 
cairn unveiling in 1933 her son, Bar- 
clay, died, and now she is survived 
only by her daughter, Moira. A\l- 
though sharing in the life of Canada 
for many years, her early life was 
spent in Savannah La Mar, Jamaica, 
her father being Dr. O. J. Harvey 
With her passing one more link with 
the life and work of Dr. Drummond 
is now severed. 


IN A YEAR OF GREATER VALUES 





value of the greatest value year in motor 


car history! 


From bumper to bumper, from Turret 
Top roof to gentle-riding tires, this 1940 
Chevrolet is a revelation of the things that 


count most when value for the money is 


what you seek. 


Its new Unisteel 


“Royal Clipper” Styling is bigger inside 


and outside- 


beauty. Its thrilling, Super-Silent Valve- 
in-Head Engine performance is matched 


a “stunner” in streamlined 


LEADS AGAIN! 


WHEN you buy one of these big, beautiful 


Chevrolets, you buy yourself the biggest 


shift. 


high quality ... at the lowest cost for pur- 


Body by Fisher with 


aw 


That’s why we say, “Eye It 


only by the exhilarating ease of driving 
with the “fingertip” Vacuum Power Gear- 
Its restful Ride Royal* is made 
doubly enjoyable by the safety of Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes. 

And Chevrolet brings you all these extra 


values .. . all these fine things that spell 


chase price, gas, oil and upkeep! 


Try It 


Buy It!° That’s why we say, in a year of 
greater values, Chevrolet is again the Value 


Leader of them all! 


Illustrated 


| eo 


Chevrolet Special De Luxe Sport Sedan. 
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Se ereaneerte 





A fascinating sea trip that brings 


a great continent to life. 4mer- 


ican all the way ... sailing 
through the peaceful neutral 
waters of the two Americas on 
fine ships that proudly fly the 


United States flag. 







38-DAY CRUISES TO 
BARBADOS 
RIO + SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 
TRINIDAD 


Cruise Rates from $360 tourist, 
$480 first class ($550 certain seasons). 


Consult Your Travel Agent or 


MOORE A{CCORMACK 


19 KING ST. EAST 
DOMINION SQUARE BLDG. - 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 















HOMEWOOD 
SANITARIUM 


A place of rest and peace amid 


uildings and lovely 
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AMERICAN ART. 


“Romance”, by 








BY 


TI.HE day is now past when amateur 

photogaphers need to be told that 
their hobby is not a seasonal hobby. 
Modern films, plates, lens and cam- 
have made it possible to take 
under almost any kind 
condition. Coupled with 
seems to be an increasing 


eras 
photographs 
of lighting 


lis there 





esire on the part of amateurs to 
more about dark room pro- 
and to enjoy its thrills 
All this means that the rank of 
imateur is steadily growing and 
same token so are his com- 
itions. The purpose of this col- 
s help those who run into 
ms common to all, and this 
lam g to answer at length 
tte h I received from a 


Halifax who plans to at- 





Forward Again 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


Real Estate and Agreements of Sale 


Mortgages on Real Estate 
Loans on Policies 

Automatic 
Bonds 
Stocks 


4 


Premium Loans 


and Debentures 


Cash in Banks 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
and Deferred 


Net Premiums Due 


TOTAL 


\mounts on Deposit with Trust Companies 
Cash at Home and Branch Offices 


ASSETS 


$ 1,027,155.67 
3,788,729.74 
1,128,235.13 
516,418.47 
3,171,226.77 
630,555.00 
138,831.92 
2,205.00 
592,483.20 
180,732.30 
190,880.68 


$11,367,453.88 








LIABILITIES 


Net Policy Reserve 


Outstanding Claims Awaiting Proof 


Reserve for Unreported Claims 
Amounts Left on Deposit 


Guaranteed Dividends on Outstanding Premiums 
Accrued Deferred Dividends 


Reserve for 
Taxes Due and Accrued 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Other Liabilities 


Investment and Contingency Reserve 


Capital Stock 


Surplus 
rOTAI 
Business in force, 
December 31, 1939, 


LIABILITIES 


$ 9,383,672.14 
42,151.02 
10,000.00 
927,779.67 
16,421.85 
77,604.83 
27,458.00 
822.39 
30,316.10 
248,179.04 
250,000.00 
353,048.84 


$11,367,453.88 








including deferred annuities, 
was $50,020,048, an 


of 


increase 


$1,400,537 over the business in force December 31, 1938. 


The mortality rate was the best in the last twenty 
years and the Company had a favourable disability 


experience. 


lotal amount paid to beneficiaries and policyholders 
was $1,022,660.59, an increase of $139,681.64 over 1938. 


Surplus was increased by $100,292.80 to $353,048.84. 





R. G. IVEY, K.C., President 
; Established 1897 


Northern Life 


bs Assurance Company of Canada 


G. W. GEDDES, General Manager 
Home Office: 


London, Canada 








Thomas 
Contemporary Painting in U.S.A. at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 


THE CAMERA 


Information For Amateurs 
aa? 


SATURDAY 


Benton, in the Exhibition of 


tempt for 
salon print. 
this question: 
give me?” 

Well, the first think I would say is 
that the essential requirement for an 
exhibition print is quality; if the pic- 
torial appeal and the composition are 
perfect and these are marred by im- 
perfect technique, the judges are 
almost bound to turn thumbs down. 

Let us assume that we are work- 
ing from a perfect negative. To- 
gether with this negative there are 
three items which we must carefully 
study, first, a suitable grade of paper, 
then correct exposure, and last, per- 
fect development. All of these three 
items are absolutely under the control 
of the amateur. 

The choice of a suitable grade of 
Which will match the tone 
range of the negative is of great im- 
portance and should be of sufficient 
contrast to not only a brilliant 
print but one which will produce all 
of the values in the highlights and 

the Shadow detail is 
of greatest importance because solid 
will always mar the 
composition, and pure 
white highlights are nothing more nor 
less than a waste of good paper. If 
the amateur is not too certain as to 
which grade of paper is the correct 
any dealer will be glad 
amine his negative and_ give 
necessary advice. 

In regards to 
way 


the first time to make a 
He ends his letter with 
“What advice can you 


papel 


give 


aiso 


shadows. 


black masses 


beauty of any 


one, 


to ex- 
the 


exposure, the best 
to determine this is to use test 
strips, and here again when examining 


a test strip it is better to be guided 
by the highlights and the shadows 
rather than by the general tone of 


the picture. Tone range is a difficult 
thing to maintain and experience, or 
in other words, trial and error is the 
best instructor. Added to this I would 
suggest a very intelligent examination 
and interpretation of the illustrations 
shown in the monthly photographic 
periodicals. 

In regards to development, I 
offer no better advice 
the instructions which the manufac- 
turer of the encloses in every 
Personally I invariably use 
a somewhat stronger degree of con- 
entration than recommended; if the 
formula for water four to one, 
I use three to one, adding a drop or 
two of 10 per cent 


can 
than to follow 


paper 
package 
calls 


potassium bromide 


solution. Fixing and washing are very 


important and here again the manu- 
facturer’s instructions should be care- 
fully followed 

The trimming and the mounting 
of the print should conform to stand- 
ard sizes, and decorations such as 
marginal lines, title and signature 


should be as simple as possible 

The above 

mople For 
would 
one of the 
which deal 
branch of 


suggestions 
the 
suggest a 


are quite 
worker I 
study of 
published 


with this 


serious 
thorough 
many books 
exclusively 
amateur photography 


New Developer 


I have recently experimented 
P and H film developer 
manufacturers have claimed a lot 
t so much so that I 


just 


with 
The 
for 
felt 
true 
For 
increase the 
film speed two to four times, will give 
brilliant 

dimensional 


the new 


his developer 


would see how much was 


and how much was imagination 


instance they say it will 
you 
third 
ther 
exposure or 


more highlights, 
effect 


orrections 


and a 
They fur 
for 
under-ex posure, 
fine grain 

difference in 
I must 


claim ove! 
and an 
Personally 


the film 


exceptionally 
I found 


no 


nut agree 


that the high 
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THE 


TRUSTS and GUARANTEE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Summary of Affairs as at 31st December, 1939 















SHAREHOLDERS’ CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS invested in: 






OFFICERS 





















Ch {the Board Office Premises and Furniture - $ 331,160.77 
HERBE eee Mortgages, Agreements For Sale 628,311.44 

BERT BEGG Bonds, Stocks, Debentures - - 863,227.92 

President and General Manager Loans on Stocks, Bonds, etc.-  - 187,752.68 
C. S. HAMILTON Real Estate Held For Sale - - 402,507.30 
Vice-President and General Manager Advances to Estates - - - - 101,464.48 
H. A. HOWARD Other Assets - - - - - - 156,273.07 
Vice-President Cash - - - - = - = - = 150,300.04 





COL. THE HON. H. A. BRUCE, 
M_D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 












$ 2,820,997.70 













Secretary 
J. E. ROBINSON SAVINGS AND TERM DEPOSITS 
Superintendent invested in the following ear- 


marked securities: 


C. D. HENDERSON 


Estates Manager 










Mortgages, Agreements For Sale $ 6,598,819.49 







J. H. WHITEHEAD Bonds and Debentures - - -  2,112,915.42 
Transfer Offi LoansonBonds- - - - - - 53,014.99 
S.A. SMYTH Real Estate Held For Sale - - 243,785.06 

Branch Managers Cash - - «+ = = = = = = 605,942.84 










R. S. ANDERSON $ 9,614,477.80 



















Toronto 
" aa [ ASSETS OF ESTATES, TRUSTS 
©. ee aaien' vs a. - $43,377,232.80 
A. B. HORNBY 

Winnipeg TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - 












- $55,812,708.30 
OFFICES 
WINDSOR 














TORONTO BRANTFORD WINNIPEG CALGARY 

















NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL / 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Statement of 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated 1901) 


For the Year 1939 


52 REIN another year of progress the directors of Northwestern Mutual Fire Associ- 
ation have pleasure in presenting hereunder the 39th annual statement of the Company. 
In addition to strengthening its financial position, the Company returned more than one and 
a half million dollars to policyholders in savings during a year of notable achievement. 


Policyholder Benefits Year 1939 
a I ii asicscsisentd arid gp mentinedacneantodastpanie 
Savings Paid to Policyholders 


ASSETS INCREASED 
REINSURANCE RESERVE INCREASED 


$3,201,765.78 
1,531,487.63 


$478,040.46 
$616,940.99 


Losses paid to policyholders since organization, over 
Savings paid to policyholders since organization, over 


COMPANY HIGHLIGHTS 
1—Dividends are paid direct to policyholders. 
2—Policies are non-assessable. 
3—Careful selection of properties and owners and full co-operation of policyholders 
have resulted in a consistent and substantial growth since incorporation. 
4—Prompt and satisfactory settlement of losses. 


$45,900,000.00 
$26,250,000.00 


Summary Financial Statement 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Office and Banks 


Securities 


$1,881,603.40 
6,144,098.76 


These securities consist of government, state and municipal bonds at amortized value and 
other securities of the highest grade plus accrued interest. 
Premiums in Course of Collection 


756,651.80 
All accounts over 90 days old are excluded. 


Miscellaneous Assets 


197,006.54 
Consisting of amounts due from other insurance companies, real estate owned, etc. 


*Total Admitted Assets Belonging to Policyholders $8,979,360.50 


From these assets we have excluded all furniture and fixtures, automobiles, printing plant, 
supplies, and premium accounts over 90 days old 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expense $ 457,564.20 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,916,153.55 


This reserve is the full unearned portion of the premiums and is available for the pay- 
ment of losses 


Reserve to Cover All Other Liabilities 376,436.46 

This is a reserve to cover taxes accrued and all other miscellaneous liabilities 
‘Surplus 2,229,206.29 
Total $8,979,360.50 


*On the basis of December 431, 1939, market value for all stocks and bonds owned, assets and surplus would 
be increased by $116,311.67 to: Assets, $9,095,672.17 Surplus, $2,345,517.96 


HEAD OFFICE IN CANADA: 
Randall Building, 535 West Georgia St., Vancouver, B.C. 


BRANCHES : 


Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, N.S., St. John, N.B., Quebec 
Saskatoon, Moncton, N.B., Edmonton, Calgary, Penticton, 


City, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Nanaimo, Victoria. 
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Safety for 
the Investor 


Back-Dating of Taxes 
is Levy on Capital 


BY WILLIAM WESTON 








Retroactive feature as proposed by Ontario government demands 
that accumulated funds be used to meet assessment on income 


of a past year. 


We will probably experience a similar back-levy of Dominion tax 
Ontario however proposes to carry it back 


on 1939 income. 
to 1938 corporate profits. 


These policies emphasize the need for leadership in public econ- 
which will really implement the 


omy, and for a tax procedure 


pay-as-we-go principle which has been laid down. 





IN ITS effort to repair some gaps in 
the revenue side of its budget, the 
Ontario government proposes to again 
resort to that most destructive kind 
of tax—-a retroactive levy. It takes 
the form of a sharp increase in cor- 
poration taxes, to be dated back to 
fiscal years ended on January 1, 1939, 
or later. The effect of course is to 
bring profits earned during practical- 
ly all of 1938 into the levy. 
“Of course if a company closed its 
year on December 31, then it escapes 
an additional assessment for 1938, but 
it must pay for all of 1939, which is 
bad enough, since many financial 
statements for years ended December, 
1939, are already completed and 
issued. But the position of a company 
which closed one year in January or 
any early month of 1939, is particu- 
larly unfortunate, because it finds it- 
self facing one levy which is com- 
pletely retroactive, and also due for 
another demand for a year which has 
just closed, or will close shortly. 

The amounts involved are too 
large to be lightly disposed of. In 
the fiscal year ended March, 1939, the 
Ontario government collected over 
$10 million in corporation taxes. 
There are various bases for the taxes, 
such as railway mileage, number of 
branches, capital employed, etc., but 
a general levy on income provides a 
large part of the total. 

The government now proposes to 
raise the general income rate from 2 
per cent to 5 per cent. A surtax of 
25 per cent is to be added to the taxes 
now paid by banks, insurance com- 
panies, railways, and other special 
types of corporation. All the levies 
are dated back 


How it Works Out 


To illustrate the combined effects 
of the increase and the retroactive 
feature, let us take the case of a con- 
cern with a profit of $100,000 a year, 
and with a fiscal year ending January 
31. At the general rate of two per 
cent it has been paying $2,000 a year. 
Now it is called upon to pay $5,000 
for its latest year, and an additional 
$3,000 for the previous year, making 
a total of $8,000. If it is unfortun- 
ate enough to have already issued its 
statement for the latest year, with 
provision of only two per cent out of 
the profits, than it has to provide 
the balance of $6,000 out of its re- 
maining funds, and hope to be able 
to charge this amount against profits 
of the current year. os 

This provincial taxation is addition- 
al to that of the Dominion, which last 
autumn raised its corporate income 
rate from 15 per cent to 18 per cent. 

Provision for taxes has come to be 
one of the most substantial deduc- 
tions from a company’s gross profits, 
and also one of the most difficult to 
handle, because the payment on In- 
come of a given year is not due until 
after the year is ended, and there- 
fore it can be met out of the income 
of that year only by setting up an 
estimated reserve for the purpose. 

As there is no certainty of agree- 
ment regarding depreciation, bad 
debts, and similar allowances, the re- 
serve may prove too small or it may 
be too great, so that the shortage or 
the excess is adjusted in the accounts 
of the new year. But a change in the 
rate, for a year which had been en- 
tirely disposed of, raises a problem of 
greater magnitude. 


Corporations Easy Mark 


Normally a tax increase takes effect 
on income still to be earned, or in 
process of being earned, or at least 
no further back than a period just 
ended. In view of the delay in our 
Dominion’s parliamentary business, 
we may this year experience an In- 
crease in tax rates on 1939 income, 
after we have made the regular pay- 
ments which are due by April 30. 

But it is rather obvious that any 
retroactive levy, applicable to a year 
which is past and gone, is in effect a 
levy on accumulated assets. The in- 
dividual has no choice but to meet it 
out of his current resources, and if 
need be out of his current earnings. 
The corporation does the same thing, 
though under a more systematic pro- 
cedure of appropriation and reserve. 
Needless to say, any attempt to col- 
lect additional taxes on personal in- 


comes of 1938 at this date 
arouse widespread hostility. 

It is the fact that corporations are 
exposed to public scrutiny, and also 
the fact that most of them have 
accumulated surpluses, that subjects 
them to such an extreme dating-back 
as is now proposed by the Ontario 
government. 


would 


Second Invasion 


This constitutes Ontario’s second 
invasion of the past for the benefit 
of its current revenues. A few years 
ago the government decided to re- 
examine estates, and transactions dat- 
ing as far back as 1892, with a view to 
collecting succession duties which it 
felt had been fraudulently withheld. 
This was a program of revaluation, 
and did not attempt to apply new 
rates to old assets. But it did call 
upon executors and heirs, whenever 
and wherever they could be found, 
to dig down for new levies on busi- 
ness which they had been led to be- 
lieve was fully settled. This action 
has caused one of the bitterest con- 
troversies in the history of the prov- 
ince, the government claiming the 


and that because 





accumulated sources of wealth in a 
seemingly innocent way. 

It is scarcely a coincidence that On- viewpoint of a government, but it is 
tario’s financial year ends March 31, not the kind that inspires confidence 
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REMEMBER—THERE'S A JOB TO BE DONE! 


is a species of possible budget balanc 
ing which may be effective from the 


of the decline in in the mind of the taxpayer. What 


revenues, the present prospects are it does, is emphasize that he is re- 
for a deficit for the current year. The garded as a legitimate prey for any 
amendments to the corporations taxes government which needs money, so 
were introduced about two weeks ago, 
even though the provincial budget had 
been postponed until Tuesday of the’ ing it from him. 
current week. One of the amending 


long as he has any money, and some 
fortuitous basis can be found for tak- 


collection of some $25 millions as a Se oe ee een Dalek 


adequate justification of its high- 
handed procedure throughout the 
program. 

Curiously enough, the gradual de- 
pletion of this gold mine is one of 
the reasons for the latest search for 
a new strike. The proposed levy on 


force. 
Accordingly, if 


also more closely related to current 


tax-paying ability, but it is none the the end of March, 


less similar in its basic intent to tap of the money would come in. This 


can be rushed through and be put into 
force by the end of February, the pay- Ontario’s action. One is, are the prov- 
past incomes is on a smaller scale, and ment of a_ substantial part of the 
back taxes would become due before 


back taxes, for fiscal years ended Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, and until October 31, 
1939, shall be payable within 30 daysof castigation of the Ontario government, 
the day the amendments come into which probably has been no worse 


This article is not writen in special 


than other public bodies in their 
handling of financial affairs. But 
two important questions are raised by 


the amending bill 


inces and the municipalities entitled 

to as much money as formerly, in view 

of the war needs? And the second is, 
(Continued on Page 13) 


and no doubt a lot 
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Capitalism—or What? 


BY P. M. 


TN.HERE is an extraordinary amount of pessimism 

regarding the future. Extraordinary, because 
although we are engaged in a life and death struggle 
with an enemy who aims at no less than the over- 
turning of our way of life and our economic and 
political enslavement, it is not really the war itself 
we are worrying about so much as the outcome of 
certain social forces working within democracy it- 
self, quite independently of the war. Whether we 
admit it frankly or not, we fear that these forces 
are making for social and economic revolution, and 
are too strong and deep-rooted to be easily checked, 
if indeed they can be checked at all. 

The basic trouble is that we, or many of us, have 
lost faith in democracy and its mission. We are 
fighting a war to save de- 
mocracy, when we are far 
from being completely sold 
on the proposition that de- 
mocracy is worth saving. 
Ten years of economic de- 
pression left us cynical and 
disillusioned, yet we had to 
take up the sword as champions of the system under 
which we had suffered. That’s a situation which 
not only does not make for efficient war-making, 
but which also is not conducive to wholesome re- 
construction after the war. 

Democratic capitalism is commonly believed to be 
tottering; in fact, to be headed for collapse ana 
abandonment. Yet, oddly enough in view of this 
belief, today there is no popular demand for its re- 
placement with one of the obvious alternatives, Com- 
munism or Nazi-ism. The evils of both have become 
too apparent. Complete economic regimentation by 
the State was not too big a price to pay for indi- 
vidual security, order and comfort, but the nations 
practising Communism and Nazi-ism clearly have 
far less of these things than we have. Why the 
lack? Is it that the men in power in those coun- 
tries are incapable, or seeking to advance their per- 
sonal interests rather than the public good, or may- 
be something more fundamental—that enterprise 
and production do not flourish under State 
regimentation ? 





Showy, But Uneconomic 


The dictator states achieved some showy results 
in respect of increased production (and incidentally 
taught the democracies a lesson) by arbitrarily 
putting idle men and productive resources to work. 
Though their disregard of economic laws meant 
that the value of the things produced was often less 
than the cost of production, their peoples had the 
use and enjoyment of the goods and services thereby 
provided. For a while the system seemed to work. 
But as time went on it became apparent that private 
enterprise was withering and the mass of the people 
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becoming increasingly dependent on government 
maintenance, while at the same time the govern- 
ments’ tax revenues and financial ability to furnish 
that maintenance were dwindling. What lies ahead? 
Today the spirit of war makes for acceptance of 
sacrifice, but what will come with peace? 

Our own confusion is increased by the fact that we 
have had to adopt many of the methods of the dic- 
tator governments in order to fit ourselves to resist 
their aggression. Indeed, the cry in the most re- 
sponsible financial and business circles in Britain is 
for a still more complete economic regimentation, 
so that efficiency may be increased. The trend in 
Canada is also very definitely toward greater control 
by government. Where will this lead us? 


The Proven System 


Surely it is up to us to keep in mind this: that 
democratic capitalism is the system which has given 
this continent and the world the enormous social 
and economic gains of the last hundred years, and 
that, on balance, the evidence available today is 
strongly against totalitarianism as a permanent way 
of life. 

“Enormous social and economic gains."’ What are 
they, it may be asked, when we have unemployment 
to the extent we have had it in recent years? Has 
our capitalistic system been a blessing or a curse? 
How much progress have we really made? 

In answer I am going to quote Mr. Paul Mallon 
“Look at wages for an all-measuring yardstick,” he 
writes. “Money wages when the United States 
system was starting in the year 1801 were at an 
index figure of 11 (1926 equals 
100 and the figures are from 
Moulton’s ‘Income and Pro- 


gress’). In 1932, at the depth 
of our- worst depression, 
money wages were at 84. 


Real extent of the improve- 
ment was even greater when 
measured against the decrease 
in prices since 1801. Wages 
now buy more. In 1801 real price-wages were at 
9.8, and in despairing 1932 they were 129.5. ‘Today 
they are roughly one-fourth better than in 1932, so 
you can safely conclude that democratic capitalism 
multiplied real wages by 15 or more times in the 
short space of 138 years.” And—a rather important 
point which Mr. Mallon omits—-as regards unem- 
ployment, a larger percentage of the people of the 
United States is gainfully employed today than in 
1801, despite all the labor-saving devices put into 
use since then. 

The fact is that the economic system which we 
and the United States enjoy has been by far the 
most successful in the world’s history. It is still far 
from perfect, but we are making progress, and will 
make more, if we keep our heads. 
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Problems in France's 
Economic Policy 


BY R. M. COPER 








During the ‘thirties France's economy persisted in stagnation, while 
other economies ran through a whole trade cycle. 


Successive governments tried in vain economic, financial, and 
social remedies. They were bound to fail, because the root of 
the evil lay in foreign politics. 


When the international scene seemed to have changed, success 
came automatically. Thus the war found the French economy 
in a vigorous stride. 





M- 3lum was defeated by Napoleon 
3 France has a closely-woven net 
of roads, a fair proportion of which 
is constituted by the excellent routes thirty billions, because the state, 
nationales. These national roads con- through its expenditure, raises the 
nect Paris with all other important rate of interest and prices, and thus 
places on the country’s shores and paralyzes_ business.” M. Reynaud 
borders, and all these places with one Would certainly be embarrassed if 
another. They were built by Napo- he were asked for concrete support 
leon, and to this day they stand up, of the figural relations he adduced. 
and will stand up for a long time Furthermore, even the trend of 
to come, to the strain of modern’ events, as he depicts it, is by no means 
road motor traffic. definite. 

Their maintenance requires, of He would certainly be right if the 
course, fairly substantial sums which state would raise loans for public 
vary from year to year; but they are 
never more than a negligible propor- ployed. 3ut at any other time the 
tion of France’s budget. The roads are question of the consequences is one 
so extensive that there isno need, and Of fact. However, politicians like to 
in fact no room in the country, for entrench themselves behind the barri- 
any new major roads; and not for cades of putative principles where 
any minor roads either. For also the economists frequently see only differ- 
latter which were, mostly during the ences of degree 
last century, constructed like an 
enormous spider web around the 
skeleton of Napoleon’s national roads, 
are abundant. 

This lack of a need for road con- 
struction almost nipped M. Blum’s 
whole effort of credit expansion in 
the bud, when Parliament gave him 
the mandate to try an inflationary, 
or rather reflationary, business re- 
vival, after M. Laval’s deflationary 
attempt had not only failed, but 
created a dangerously ugly mood in 
the French people. 


“If the state mobilizes ten billions for 
financing public works, it prevents 
private investment of twenty t 


works when its economy is fully em- 


Disciple of Roosevelt 


M. Blum modelled his policy on 
that of Mr. Roosevelt 
however, two 


ences. 


There were, 
fundamental  differ- 
Whereas Mr. Roosevelt had 
to contend with an embarras de 
richesse of capital, M. Blum was in- 
capacitated by an embarras de pau 
rete of capital. This embarrassment 
Was aggravated by a supreme blunder 
of the Popular Front government 
In October, 1936, France aban- 
doned the Poincare frane of 65.5 mil- 
ligrams, and revalued the gold stock 
Preferable to Armaments of the Bank of France at 49 i 
All private holders of gold, who 
owned more than 200 grams had to 


It is true that road construction as 
public works is not a very imaginative 
way out of a depression, but it has on 
occasion proved an effective way. 
And, above all, a way which is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to that other 
classical infallible remedy, the piling 
up of armaments. : 

It is an irony that Nazi Germany 8° Of that government's socialistic 
has successfully employed road ae conviction, but it was, to put it mild- 
struction as a means to business re- ly,_ silly. 
vival, and that, when she was strong 
enough, she wasted her strength by 


hand over, or, at least, were supposed 
to hand over, their holdings to the 
Banque, but they were paid only in 
Auriol francs. (M. Vincent Auriol 
was, then, M. Blum’s Finance Min- 
ister.) This measure honors the cour- 


It did not only deter the already 
expatriated capital from returning, 


demanding the impossible of her just but it caused the capital flight to go 
recovered economy. But that is an- 0" fOr many reasons, one of which 
other storv. C was that 49 mg was only the upper 

What is proved for France’s case, /imit of the Auriol franc’s gold con- 
however, is this. After their defla- tent, and that the Government was 


empowered to go down as far as 43 
mg. As 49 mg was still considerably 
above the level of the devaluation of 
sterling and of the dollar, this level 
would naturally appear insecure. 

All this means that there was no 
scope for appropriate public works 
which via the capital goods side might 
have revived the economy, and that 
there was no private initiative which 
might have acted along the same line 

Nothing was therefore left but to 
attempt a revival from the consump- 
tion goods side. This is Mr Roose- 
velt’s line. And this is the second 
fundamental difference between the 
two kindred policies 


tions both countries could have got 
their economies going by starting (in 
Germany) or expanding (in France) 
re-armament immediately. But both 
countries did not dare to do it for 
internal political reasons. As, how- 
ever, there is only the alternative be- 
tween armaments and roads, and as 
France did not want the one, and 
could not have the other, the scope 
for her reflation was so limited that 
indeed M. Blum could become nothing 
but a scapegoat. 

The normal way along which road 
construction helps a depressed econ- 
omy out of the doldrums, and along 
Which it helped the Nazis, is that the 
materials which are needed for it 
expand the demand for capital 
goods; that the capital goods indus- 
tries absorb a great number of those 
unemployed who have not been put 
to work in road building itself; that 
the aggregate purchasing power of 
all the men who are then busy in con- 
struction and in the capital goods in- 
dustries expands the demand for con- 
sumption goods; and that eventually 
the remaining unemployed are ab- 
sorbed by the consumption goods in- 
dustries 


Capital on Strike 


An extreme deflationary policy like 
that of Dr. Bruening, and much mors 
that of M. Laval, is doomed to quick 
failure if prices cannot be caused to 
fall more rapidly than incomes. Like- 
Wise a reflationary policy, like that 
of Mr. Roosevelt and M. Blum, is 
doomed to quick failure if incomes 
cannot be caused to rise more rapidly 
than prices ; 

Under a public works program pri- 
vate investment is bound to take up 
Ready for Next Crisis the clue very soon, unless capital were 

At this point the stage is set for the ® Program of purchasing power in- 
next crisis, as has invariably happened Crease the response of private in- 
in history vestment has to be much quicker, or 


on strike for political reasons. Under 


Or it is set for a policy or 
catastrophe, as has happened in the ©!Se prices will have risen before 
Nezi case. Or it is set for permanent business makes up its mind to begin 
prosperity, as has never yet happened investing, and then it will, of course. 
Which is again another story make up its mind not to begin in- 
It is, by the way, an open question, Yesting at all 
Which must probably be answered 
in the negative, whether M. Blum [tal is on strike, as it was in the case 
would have embarked on a large-scale Of M. Blum, there is no hope. The 
public works program even if Napo- @Xtent to which it was on strike, apart 
leon had not already built all the {rom capital flight, is shown by the 
roads for which there is room in COMparison of private and _ public 
France For when M. Blum took /0ans which were floated in France 
over, the French public debt per at different times 
capita was more than three times 
that of the United States at the be- 
ginning of Mr 


If then, under such conditions cap- 


Private loans State loans 


fe millions of franes 
Roosevelt's first ad- 


eas ea alee a 1911-1913 10.475 275 
ee Ww = \ _— oe ANY 1996-1928 39.297 37.183 
AAC ) é rO Tr > re “Lé or ~ x29 
€ ( 1 government reluctant to 1935-1937 15.571 44.484 
launch a large public works program 


Moreover, in France there is a Another difficulty which presents 
strong current against public works itself to the application of extreme 
in general. M. Reynaud, the present deflation or extreme reflation, is that 
French Finance Minister, once said: (Continued on Page 15) 
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It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 
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ap ELLIOTT ALLEN, F.C. A. 
: o LICENSED TRUSTEE 
1 * 
/ i : COMMERCE & TRANSPORTATION 
ae BUILDING 
mi 159 BAY STREET DOMINION TAR 
ale 
: TORONTO, CANADA Editor, Gold & Dross: 
i Just a short while ago I bought 
: ; some Dominion Tar & Chemical com- 
4 mon stock at slightly above present 
i prices. I am now becoming a little 
z A i worried about the stock and would 
. tt like you either to reassure me or tell 
re] dus me to get out. What is the outlook? 
it B. K. O., Montreal, Que. 
} I can reassure you to the extent 
ab that I think the common stock of 
Dominion Tar & Chemical is worth 
hanging onto for its appreciation pos- 
; sibilities. It is quoted currently at 6%. 
a In the year ended December 31, 
i 1938, net was equal to 54 cents pet 
( common share as compared with 87 
; cents in 1937. I understand that re- 
2 sults in the 1939 year should be well 
' in advance of the 1938 showing and 
} very close to that of 1937. Due largely 
Savings of thrifty people like you and to buying from industrial and com- 
your neighbor built the city in which mercial sources, the company’s busi- 
you live . . . its homes, its factories, its ness climbed steeply in the last half 
great buildings. Since 1855, the of 1939; in the first half, sales hovered 
Canada Permanent has been helping around the low level prevailing in 
people to save, and has been pro- 1938. Currently, operations are con- 
viding the funds which make construc- tinuing at the high level reached in 
tion possible. Firm faith in Canada, the latter half of 1939 and prospects 
coupled with sound judgment, still for the full year are encouraging. 
governs the policy of the Canada The construction of hangars and other 
Permanent. It is ready to serve YOU. buildings for air training work should 
provide the company with additional 
work and if railroad traffic continues 
te D to increase, fat orders should be forth- 
coming from this source. Although 
ERMANEN | no orders of importance have de- 
s veloped yet, the company is in line for 
Mortqaqe Corporation war contracts because of its chemical 
activities. 
Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto : 
Pre re - $ During 1940, the facilities of the 
reeliiereaacebag salt manufacturing subsidiary in 
Alberta will be further expanded and 
2 
‘ ‘ Ne . 
Common Stock Financing 
The use of equity stocks is often the proper 
solution of problems of corporate finance. 
Among the com non stocks listed on the Montreal 
: Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb Market, the 
following are some of those for which this or- 
ganization has acted as principal, or one of the 
principals, in underwriting and distribution: 
Agnew -Surpass Shoe Stores 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Canadian Bronze 
Crown Cork and Seal 
Famous Players Canadian 
Industrial Acceptance 
International Mining 
Jamaica Public Service 
John A. Lang & Sons 
National Steel Car 
Niagara Wire Weaving 
Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging 
Placer Development 
Provincial Transport 
H. Simon & Sons 
Wilsil 
Zeller’s 
A pamphlet descriptive of many of the above 
companies will be forwarded on request to anyone 
interested 
The experience and facilities of our organ- 
ization in this kind of financing are always 
at the disposal of corporation executives 
for the discussion of their problems. 
Greenshields & Co 
INCORPORATED 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 
OTTAWA PORONTO OU FRBF« SHERBROOKE 
ftentimes business obligations 
cause one to neglect personal 
interests. Under our Management 
Service we will undertake, at 
small cost, the supervision of 
your real estate and _ securities. 
‘ 


ROYAL TRUST 


i COMPANY 











STEADY 
Trust Company during its forty years 
of existence was stressed by Huntly R. 
Drummond, president (above), in his 
remarks to shareholders at the annual 


GROWTH of the Royal 


meeting. The assets shown this year 

total $779,000,000, as against $751,- 

000,000 last year and $531,000,000 ten 
years ago. 


extension of the Toronto plant is also 
planned to increase the production 
capacity of phenol by 50 per cent 
Additional facilities for tar recovery 
are being installed at Sydney, N.S., to 
place the company in a better position 
to produce war chemicals. 


BIDGOOD KIRKLAND 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you kindly let me have your 
opinion of Bidgood Kirkland Gold 
Mines, with reference to the ore re- 
serves and the financial position of the 
company. Do the prospects of this 
company appear favorable? 

—C. E. H., Regina, Sask. 


Bidgood Kirkland Gold Mines has 
been meeting with only moderate suc- 
cess and while the outlook at present 
is none too favorable, the develop- 
ment now proceeding may change the 
picture. The management is hopeful 
that the main break will improve on 
the four new levels being established, 
as during the summer diamond dril- 
ling from the present bottom level at 
1,525 feet indicated the break to be 
steepening below 1,700 feet and this 
is regarded as a favorable factor. The 
No. 1 shaft area to the north of the 
main workings is being opened up 
and the grade here is expected to in- 
crease the average of millheads which 
have been declining. 

Ore reserves at the end of 1938 
were estimated at 32,533 tons grading 
$10.93. While it is not believed there 
is more than a few months ore in re- 
serve in the No. 2 workings, it is 
possible considerable ore will be 
opened up in the No. 1 shaft work- 
ings. The company’s cash position is 
said to be around $180,000 





CAN. MINERAL EQUITIES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am told that shares of Canadian 
Mineral Equities Limited are a good 
buy for profits over a period of time. 
Please tell me anything you can 
about it, particularly whether there 
are good men behind it. Thanks. 


R. D. B., Guelph, Ont. 


Canadian Mineral Equities Limited 
is a mining investment trust formed 
to participate in the growth of the 
mining industry through selected in- 
vestments. The board of directors is 
an impressive one and technical guid- 
ance will be provided by well-known 
engineers. The set-up has a number 
of attractive features and gives you 
a diversified investment with man- 
agement in capable hands and relieves 
you of the worry of having to look 
after your portfolio. 

Not more than ten per cent of the 
net assets may be invested in securi- 
ties of any one company and not less 
than 51 per cent must be maintained 
in dividend-paying companies; 30 per 
cent or less may be invested in com- 
panies which have reached or are 
near the milling stage, with the re- 
mainder or less in companies whose 
properties are under development. 

The company already has over 
$460,000 invested and I understand the 
portfolio already shows a profit with 
suggestions of an early dividend. The 
dividend policy is to distribute approx- 
imately all interest and dividends re- 
ceived on the company’s investments, 
less operating costs. The issued shares 
are held principally in England, pur- 
chasers there including one of the 
largest mining investment houses, 
two insurance companies and a 
prominent English investment trust. 


INTERNATIONAL METAL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

As a preferred shareholder of In- 
ternational Metal Industries Limited, 
I would very much like to have your 
opinion as to whether or not it would 
be wise to accept the company’s pro- 
posal for satisfaction of preferred 
dividend arrears. 

S. HE. H., Toronto, Ont. 


It seems to me to be a good plan for 
the common shareholders, but not for 
the preferred. The latter are invited 
to accept the sum of $5.80 and 11/5 
Class “A” common shares in satisfac- 
tion of the dividend arrears on each 
preferred share. The arrears now 
amount to $28 per preferred share, 
whereas the total amount to be re- 
ceived under the proposal would be 
but $22.30, valuing the Class “A” at 
the current market price of $13.75. 

It is true that the preferred share- 
holders would get this amount (or, in 
part, its equivalent) immediately in- 
stead of having to wait indefinitely for 
the full amount of their claim, but 
the company’s earnings and financial 
position hold out the prospect that the 
arrears can and will be paid off with- 

(Continued on Next Page) 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The long-term or year-to-year direction oi stock prices has 


been upward since March 31, 


1938. 


From the short-term or 


month-to-month viewpoint, the market's direction, since Septem- 
ber, has been downward, prices, so far, having registered a slow 
technical correction of the war advance. 


ACCUMULATION? 


A month-by-month reduction in the volume of trading on the 
N.Y. stock market, five months of price irregularity with but little 
net loss below the support points established in September °’39 on 


or 


the first setback following the war rise, and a bearish outlook by 


the majority of 


those operating 


in stocks, is the story of the 


market from mid-September to date. 


While there are some technical indications that the period of 


irregularity may 


have ended, the above considerations, in com- 


bination with a level ef prices that seems reasonable relative to 
prospective business conditions, is certainly more suggestive of a 
period of minor accumulation than of a period of distribution. 


POINTS TO WATCH 


In late January, the Dow-Jones averages, jointly considered, 
refused to move decisively under their previous December support 


Should 
January 


points. 
early 


both averages 
rally points 


now 
Industrials 


move decisively above their 
152.80, Rails 32.67, the 


market will have signalled the decline from September as having 
ended in favor of resumption of the main upward movement. 


To the contrary, a close in the rail average at or under 29.80 


will have carried such average 
critical support point 


more than fractionally below its 
September 
previous weakness in the industrial average. 


1830.81, thereby confirming 
This would signal a 


further extension of the price decline, with normal limits of 31/28 


on the rail average, 143 


134 on the industrials 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


SEPT. ocT. NOV. 


so 
VOTE 


9/12 


47 a 
|f 147.7 INDUSTRIALS 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


1,879,000 949,000 836,000 


45.69 


11/30 ' 


DEC. JAN. 


FEB. 





711,000 | 615,000 | 584,000 


EXPERIENCE - STABILITY 


The many years of investment experi- 


te 


ence and the facilities of an extensive 
organization are placed at the service 
of our clients. This service may be 


secured at any of our branches. 


A. E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


rte La age ceme 


eS a he ee ee ee eee ST ee 


Province of Quebec 


32% Debentures, due August 15, 1948 
(Non-Callable) 
PRICE: 99.25 and accrued interest 
to yield about 3.60% 
334% Debentures, due February 15, 1955 
(Callable on and after February 15, 1952) 


PRICE: 98.25 and accrued interest 
to yield about 3.90% 


These debentures will be direct obligations 
of the Province of Quebec and will be a 
charge as to principal and interest upon the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Province. 


Descriptive circular, including financial statement 
will be furnished upon request 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


scissile ll eee 

TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 

ei aac ERED 
15 King Street West, Toronto 








The Victoria Trust and 
Savings Company 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, DEC. 3157, 1939 


Balance brought forward from 1938 ... x 
Net earnings for the year after deducting cost of Management and other 
expenses 








19,292.19 
58,308 82 
$ 77,601 01 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
Quarterly Dividends 147—-148——149—150 $ 
Reserve for Federal Taxes payable 1940 
Written off Office Premises 
Balance carried forward 


48,600.00 
4,500 00 
42 
59 


$ 77,601.01 





RESERVE FUND 
Balance at credit December 31st, 1939 $ 400,000.00 
$ 400,000.00 
INVESTMENT RESERVE 


Balance at credit December 31st, 1939 $ 385,000.00 
~ ~$ 385,000.00 
BALANCE SHEET-—-DECEMBER 3157, 1939 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Office Premises and Land Lindsay. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Capital Stock Subscribed and Fully 


a é zto 27.089 50 Paid $ 810,000.00 

oe aah ” Reserve Fund 400 000.00 
Other Real Estate— 70,018.16 Investment Reserve 385,000.00 
oe oe 148°784 75 Reserve for Federal Income Taxes ane 

) Ropes Tees : awe : payable 1940 5 
Advances to Estates and Agencies ered a Dividend Declared and Payable 

ander Aduunistra on b.260.76 January 2, 1940 12,150.00 
Suspense .... 96: Due to Mortgagors 1,530.00 


Mortgages and Agreements For Sale— Balance at Credit of Profit and 


Principal $1,109,334 .52 Loss Account 23,952.59 
Interest Due and . 
Accrued 62,976.28 1,172,310.80 


Bonds and Debentures— 

Ontario Municipal 
School District and 
Rural Telephone 


Bonds ‘ 32,237 . 86 
Foreign Government 
and other Bonds 48,672.88 80,910.74 





Stocks 

Loans on Company's Stock 
Loans on Other Securities 
Cash on Hand and in Bank 


$ 1,637,132.59 





Total Capital Assets Total Capital Liabilities 








GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 

Mortgages— 

Principal 

Interest Due and 
Accrued 


GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 

7 fe Guaranteed Investment Receipts. .$ 5.519.179. 85 

$5,483,539 66 Trust Deposits . 1,617,849 56 
178,229.38 5,661,769 04 


Bonds and Debentures— 

Government and Gov- 
ernment Guaranteed 
Bonds .. 

Canadian Municipal 
Rural Telephone and 
School District Bonds 

Canadian Corporation 
Bonds 

Foreign Corporation 
Bonds 

Foreign Government 
Bonds 


545,219.61 


221,797.69 
255,742.74 
6,807 .33 
50,855.00 1,080,422.37 


Stocks 
Loans on Other Securities 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


130,886.75 
8,157.18 
255,794.07 


Total Guaranteed Trust Assets.. .$ 7,137,029 41 


Total Guaranteed Trust Liabilities $7,137,029 41 








ESTATES DEPARTMENT 


Investments, etc held in Trust 
for Estates and Agencies 


ESTATES DEPARTMENT 
Estates Trusts and Agency Account $1,672,784.03 
1,698,744.79 Due to Company Funds .. 25,960.76 


$10,472,906. 79 





$10,472,906. 79 














W. FLAVELLE, President. C. E. WEBPKS, Managing Director. 
AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the Books and Accounts of The Victoria Trust and Savings Company for the 

year ended December 3lst, 1939, verified the Investment Securities, Cash on Hand. ana the 

Balances in Banks. We have, after due consideration formed an independent opinion of the 

Company as at December 3lst, 1939 and we certify that .n our opinion so formed, according to 

the best of our information and the explanations given us, the accompanying Balance Sheet with 


se neaies Profit and Loss Account sets forth fairly and truly the position of the Company on 
rat date 


We certify that all transactions of the Company that have come within our notice have been 
within the powers of the Company 


RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON (F.C.A.) 
HAROLD A. SHIACH (F.C.A.) Auditors. 


DIRECTORS 
W. FLAVELLE, President 
T. H. STINSON, K.C., Vice-President 
J. B. BEGG, Esq. WESLEY WALDEN, Esq. C. E. WEEKS, Esq. 
W.E. REESOR, Esq. H. J. McLAUGHLIN, K.C, IF. G. PERRIN, Bsq. 
Manager—-C. E. WEEKS Assistant Manager—-NEWTON SMALE 
G. A. WEEKS, Estates Manager G. H. SHIPMAN, Manager, Cannington 


LINDSAY, Ontario, January 12th, 1940 


February 17, 1940 


~ WANDERLUST?. 


SO or tt A a -- 
——<——— 


“Go THE N-Y-K- Way, 
TO JAPAN! 


Exchange troubled times for the tranquil 
sea-lanes of the Pacific—for ancient lands 
of charm and beauty. You'll delight in the 
instinctive courtesy, the modern luxury of 
N.Y. K.’s famous “Ships of Friendship” as 
you visit far-away ports in Japan, the 
Philippines, South America, China, Malay- 
sia, India — wherever your fancy dictates. 
LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN 
1st Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 
Rates subject to change 
* 
Improved Service to South America 
See your own TRAVEL AGENT or write Dept. 52 
Ri-W- K:- LENE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


25 Broadway, New York, or Cunard White Star 
Ltd., General Agents in Canada. 


a ai 








Buy Canadian 


Insurance 


with unquestioned 


Security 
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ACCIDENT 
GROUP 


357 BAY ST. TORONTO 















A selected portfolio to promote 
safety in mining investments 
plus the maximum income 
return, ‘The market value of 
Canadian Mineral Equities 
Ltd. investments in Canadian 
Mines, plus cash on _ hand, 
exceeds $500,000.00. 


For Prospectus write 


MESSRS. H. R. BAIN & CO. LTD. 
BAIN BLDG., 304 BAY ST. 
TORONTO ADELAIDE 4271 


Please send me complete descrip- 
tive literature on Canadian Mineral 
Equities Ltd. 


NAMEE...........»-cs»escssscesssessnnsssssnevesnvetnesscanvevenneanssssonsseseseces 


I, |. sicsccstiicieabpiinaicicaiettaigiaiaiiclaigites Mee 









Dividend Notices 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 49 


The Board of Directors has 


declared a eash dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on all of the outstanding shares of 
the company on March 16, 1940, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business February 24, 1940. 

D. B. GREIG, 


Secretary 
Windsor, Ont. 
February 12, 1940 


ES 
iT 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GODDERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 66 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding oo par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this compady, payable 
Friday, March 15, 1940 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
February 27 


DIVIDEND NO. 67 


A dividend of $1.00 a share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding no par value Com- 
mon Stock of this company, payable Friday, 
March 15, 1940 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, February 

By Order of the Board, 

FLETCHER RUARK, 
Secretary 
Walkerville, Canada 
January 22, 1940. 











SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 











(Continued from Page 12) 

In a reasonable period of time, and a 
point to keep in mind is that no divi- 
dends can be paid on the common 
stock until the preferred arrears are 
disposed of. It is in order to make pos- 
sible the early payment of common 
dividends that this proposal has been 
made. But I see no reason why you 
and the other preferred shareholders 
should surrender your prior claim for 
such a purpose. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have 50 shares of Lake of the 
Woods Milling and I have been con- 
sidering a switch to something else. 
What do you think of this? Is there 
any possibility of dividends being paid 
on this stock? I would appreciate 
having your opinion. 

M. G. P., Winnipeg, Man. 

While I think that the price of 23%, 
at which the common stock of Lake of 
the Woods Milling is currently selling, 
discounts earnings to some extent, 
there is life in the stock yet and 
you might continue to hold for the 
appreciation possibilities. Elimination 
of preferred dividend arrears has 
cleared the way for disbursements 
on the common stock and dividends 
may not be too far distant. 

The last fiscal year was marked by 
a distribution of $12.25 on the 7 per 
cent preferred which was sufficient to 
pay the regular annual dividend and 
clear up all arrears. When earnings 
of $3.19 per common share were re- 
ported for the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1939, it was the best showing the 
company had made since 1929 when 
net was equal to $4.91 per share, and 
I understand that results for the cur- 
rent fiscal year should make a favor- 
able showing in comparison with those 
of 1938-1939. As regards common divi- 
dends, President F. S. Meighen, on 
October 25, 1939, announced: “... with 
preferred arrears now out of the way, 
directors will shortly consider the 
question of a dividend on the com- 
mon.” The financial position is satis- 
factory. 


ALDERMAC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I bought some Aldermac Copper at 
40 cents a share. Do you think it’s 
worth holding for higher prices? 

B.G.W., Stratford, Ont. 

A fair operating profit is being 
made by Aldermac Copper Corp., but 
its earning power has not yet been 
established and the present situation 
is not suggestive of any large in- 
crease. The company’s plans for pro- 
duction of sulphur, which is expected 
to substantially help earnings, are 
held up pending raising of additional 
finances for installation of equipment, 
the mill structure already having 
been completed. 

The operation has excellent man- 
agement and despite the low grade 
ore an operating profit has resulted. 
Costs were lowered last year and 
earnings raised by the sale of pyrite 


concentrates at a good profit. With 
other Canadian producers, a large 
proportion of its copper output is 


being sold to the British Government 
at a price just over ten cents a pound 





NET EARNINGS of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company of Canada Limited 
for 1939 were equivalent to $5.25 a 
share on the 257,260 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, as compared 
with $7.49 a share in 1938, $4.14 in 


1937 and $4.73 in 1936. A. G. Part- 
ridge, president (above), in his address 
to shareholders at the annual meeting, 
remarked that a comparison of the 
operations for 1939 with those of 1938 
shows that although there was an in- 
crease in sales for the year just ended, 
the profits were less than in 1938 by 
$576,376 and that this was chiefly due 
to the favorable effect of the low 
market price basis of the commencing 
inventories in 1938 upon the showing 
of profits for that year. 


delivered at a seaboard. While I con- 
sider the shares worth holding, you 
will have to decide if you care to 
wait until the company is able to 
earn sufficient to permit a return to 
stockholders. 


RENO, SISCOE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Do you think I should sell my stock 
in Reno, bought at $1.46, and Siscoe, 
bought at $2.80, at present low prices, 
or do you think there is a prospect of 
better prices? Also is there any mar- 
ket for L.B. United Gold shares, now 
called Agawa? 

D. J., Oshawa, Ont. 

The prospect of better prices for 
both Reno and Siscoe is dependent on 
more favorable developments. Reno 
in its first complete month of opera- 
tion since resumption of milling had 
an output of $47,071, which compares 
with about $63,000 per month in its 
last full year of operation. It is ex- 
pected a larger tonnage and higher 
grade of ore can be milled and of 
particular importance at present is 
development underway on the 4,900- 
foot level in the Motherlode section 
and on the level above this. 

The outlook for which is 
returning a high yield at the present 
price of the stock, largely hinges on 
depth exploration now proceeding, 
which has not as yet disclosed an ore- 
body of importance. Siscoe has a 
strong working surplus and ore re- 
serves sufficient for about two and a 
half years, and expectations are that 
operations will continue at the present 
scale, although the grade is lower. 


Siscoe, 


Back-Dating of 


(Continued from Page 11) 


are they justified in adopting tax in- 
creases, and particularly such devious 
kinds of taxes as have just been cited, 
in order to maintain their revenues? 
We need have no doubts of the ef- 
fects of Dominion taxation, present 
and future, on our average standard 
of living and purchasing power. After 
we have paid the commodity, income 
and other levies of the Dominion gov- 
ernment, we will have less money left 
for all our other purposes. Therefore 
the tax base for provincial and mun- 
icipal purposes will be lowered. Now, 
are these bodies going to accept the 
resulting reductions in the yield of 
their existing taxes, and cut their 
spending cloth accordingly, or are they 
going to embark on an attempt to 
maintain their budgets by raising 
their own rates, without regard for 
the resulting extreme depletion in 
the pocket of the consumer himself? 
If such is their attitude, then busi- 
ness is going to die of stagnation, for 
there will not be enough left of the 
individual’s income to buy the gogds 
which are now produced by our ordin- 
ary industries. Then, in turn, there 
would be a shrinkage in the whole 
scale of business, with resulting loss 
in employment and in the yield of 
taxes to every governing body. Sure- 
ly a concentrated and effective war 
effort, coupled with some maintenance 
of the comforts of life, demands all- 
round retrenchment in public services 
which are not related to the war 


Need for Economy 


This ‘means the kind of services 
handled by the provinces and munici- 
palities, as well as some of those un- 
der Dominion jurisdiction. It is too 
bad that the Dominion government 
has not thus far taken the lead in the 
matter of economy, but continues to 
spend merrily in a dozen directions 
at the very time that it is appealing 
to its citizens to save and to buy its 
bonds. 

Certain provinces and municipalities 
have done better, and are reducing 
their costs. The Ontario premier, who 
is also the provincial treasurer, has 


himself ordered a 15 per cent. cut in 
the controllable expenditures of every 
department. If such a reduction is 
really effected, then there should be 
no need for increasing tax rates, nor 
for any invasion of capital funds that 
have been accumulated from years 
that are now closed. 

The people of Canada are surely 
justified in demanding from their 
governments, a leadership in plain 
living, and a sound practice in respect 
to assessing the costs of the war. Pub- 
lic expenditures have outstripped all 
others since the last war, and by this 
very accession to prominence they 
are more capable of drastic pruning 
e 


There is no market for L.B. United 
shares. This company was succeeded 
by Agawa Gold Mines, since changed 
to Agawa Porcupine Mines, and the 
exchange basis is one new for three old 
shares, with the new shares pooled. 


LARDEGO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have been asked to purchase shares 
in Lardego Gold Mines and have been 
shown a map showing high assays on 
its “Moose” claims in Manitoba. Be- 
fore buying, I would like to know if 
the company owns the “Moose Frac- 
tion” claim as it seems to lie pretty 
close to the high assays shown on the 
Moose claim. 

—B.W.G., Weston, Ont. 


Lardego Gold Mines, I am informed, 
purchased outright the Moose group 
of seven claims in the Rice Lake area 
of Manitoba, and has what is known 
as the Moose Fraction under option. 
The property is located about 5% 
miles from San Antonio, and I under- 
stand about $150,000 was expended 
about 25 years ago. Two shafts were 
put down and considerable explora- 
tion on surface and about 200 feet of 
lateral work. One surface showing 
over 220 feet in length and averaging 
51% feet in width gave samples aver- 
aging $20 to the ton at the price of 
gold then prevailing. A diamond 
drilling program is planned by the 
new interests. 


IMPERIAL OIL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would appreciate your opinion on 
Imperial Oil, particularly on the future 
outlook and the war effects on earn- 
ings. I purchased some of this stock 
at 24 and have been somewhat dis- 
appointed in its actions, even though 
I realize it is a strong company. I 


have been considering a switch to 
something else. What would you 
advise? 


I. K. I., Regina, Sask. 


I think that, despite the fact that 
continued liberal dividends can be ex- 
pected, the large share capitalization 
of Imperial Oil restricts the specula- 
tive possibilities of the stock. So that 
if you are interested chiefly in specula 
tive profits, this evidently is not the 
stock for you and you would be well- 
advised to switch to something else. 

Earnings of Imperial Oil in the year 
ended December 31, 1939, will be some- 
what under the 96 cents a share of 
1938, although refined product 
volumes in the first 6 months were 
probably larger than in the compar- 
able 1938 period. However, returns 
are indicated to have been limited by 
the lower prices for refined products. 
Volume prospects over the near term 
at least are favorable, with industrial 
activity likely to increase considerably 
as a result of the war. As the larg- 
est Canadian oil company, Imperial 
Oil should benefit fully from the in- 
creased demand. The price outlook 
also is satisfactory and margins should 
be aided by the larger Turner Valley 
output. However, dividend income 
from the 61-per-cent-owned Inter- 
national Petroleum will be lower, re- 
flecting the reduction in the size of 
the extra disbursement, and larger 
income taxes constitute an adverse 
influence on profits. 


Taxes 


than are the living comforts to which 
the people have accustomed them- 
selves over several generations. 

The food, the clothing and the furn- 
iture of its citizens should be the last 
resort of the tax-gatherer, for these 
make not merely the living stand- 
ards of the people, but also the indus- 
tries on which they depend for em- 
ployment. If the worst comes, then 
we will have to turn our plowshares 
into swords, and ration our own bread 
and bacon, but long before that stage 
we should economize in the vast ma- 
chinery of public expense with which 
we have allowed ourselves to become 
loaded in the present generation. 


Province of Quebec 


Security—Attractive Interest Return 


Endowed with substantial wealth and diversi- 


fied production, 
ample resources 


the Province of Quebec has 
to secure its debt, which is 


the second lowest per capita of any Canadian 


province. 


Coupon N 
3% 
334% 


*Callable on 


August 


Circular fc 
36 King St. West 


Toronto 


Telephone EL, 4321 


February 15th, 1955* 


Yield 
3.60% 
3.90% 


yr after February 15th, 1952. 


Price 
99.25 
98.25 


laturity 
15th, 1948 


srwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Executive with twenty years experience 
in the manufacture of 
Overalls, Work Shirts, Play Suits, Uniforms, efc., 
available for engagement 
Thoroughly conversant with Plant Layout, Purchasing, 
BOX 107, SATURDAY NIGHT 


Processing, Costing and Sales. 
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“I Wanted Financial Security” 
Says National Life Policyholder 





Robert Jacob, K.C. 


A prominent Canadian sports- 
man and Senior Partner of the 
firm of Jacob & Morton, Bar- 
risters; Chairman of the Mani- 
toba Advisory Board on Relief 
and the Manitoba Single Men's 
Relief Commission; Past-Presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Lawn 
Bowling Association; past-presi- 
dent of the Royal Canadian Golf 
Association and the Manitoba 
Curling Association. Member of 
the Carlton Club, Elmburst cv 
Club and St. Johns Curling Club. 
A National Life policyholder 
for fifteen years, 


As Chairman of two Manitoba govern- 
ment Relief Boards, Robert Jacob, K.C., 
is in an unique position to observe the 
various reasons why men and women 
lose their financial independence. 


Unusually significant, therefore, is Mr. 
Jacob’s opinion that Life Insurance— 
because it immediately creates an estate 
—provides for systematic saving, and 
guarantees the return of invested capital 
plus substantial accrued earnings—is the 
soundest method of assuring financial 


+ security. 


Mr. Jacob has been a policyholder 
with the National Life since 1925. 


DIRECTORS 


H. Rupert Bain, President 
Robert Fennell, K.C., 
Vice-President. 

Col. The Hon. Herbert A. Bruce, 
M.D., LL.D. 

The Hon. Eric Werge Hamber 
The Hon. David O. L’ Esperance 


Lieut. Colonel S. C. Oland 
Allan A, Aitken 
A, H. Beaton, K.C. 
Fraser D. Reid 
Denton Massey, M.P. 
Alfred Rogers, Jr. 
D. H. Gibson 





National Lif 


Assurance 


Company 


of Canada 


Home Office 
Toronto 





Established 
1897 








Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 


ing Investments. 


We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY. 


Established 1886 


| Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 








Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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SEE YOU DRIVE A 


“THAT'S interesting! You are the third or fourth person who 
has mentioned that to me tonight. I never owned a motor 
car before that had such a positive gift for getting itself 
admired — Everywhere I drive, people say to me— 





‘I see you drive a Chrysler’.” 


Del 


All pr 






CHRYSLER ROYAL COUPE 


Coase eo 5] 1 5 1 


License and local taxes (if any) only exire 


ices subject to change without notice 


YOUR NEAREST GHRYSLER DEALER INVITES YOU TO TAY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING RIDE’ 


WINDSOR * TRAVELLER * NEW YORKER 





ARATOGA * CROWN IMPE 


Phone ADelaide 2431 
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ANNUAL REPORT — 1889 3 
Number of Policyholders 8491 ° 


Benefits Paid to Policytolders $ 145,258 
Total Benefits Paid since ‘ 
e Organization 1,191,403 a 
New Business 3,732,331 * 
Total Assurances in Force. 13,337,983 4 
g Assets . 1,795,822» 
J ‘ ~fixncoer the ome Pane Euws thent g 





"6 2 Oa 7. lhe 


\ T is interesting to turn back the pages of time 
for half a century, and to compare the figures of 
those strenuous pioneering years with the achieve- 
ments of today. The comparison provides a remark- 
able demonstration of the ever increasing public 
confidence in the security and strength of Life 
Assurance, and affirms the soundness of the co- 
operative principles on which Life Assurance is 
founded. Today, this confidence is shared by over 
one million policyholders of the Sun Life Assurance 


Company of Canada. 


In 1939, benefits paid by the Company were 


$89,927,722 and benefits paid since the first policy 
was issued now total $1,295,635,071. New Business 


of the Company for 


the year amounted to 


$194,181,820 increasing the total assurances in force 


to $2,938,478,254. Assets now stand at $914,767,311. 


The extent of the Sun Life organization and the 
high character and qualifications of its personnel 
ensure prompt, intelligent and efficient service 


to policyholders and beneficiaries at all times. 


Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 


Others may obtain a copy on request. 


N LIFE®(ANADA 


HEAD OFFICE wm MONTREAL 





Ae 


eae aks e+ 


PT a Ons 


and Allied Lines 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


NATIONAL RETAILERS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


tn, Cnief Agent Concourse Buiiding 





Toronto 









SYMBOLS OF 
SECURITY 





NOTEWORTHY INCREASES 
FEATURE 1939 RESULTS 


AN INCREASE 


in Tetel Assets fe - «© « « 


$9,852,000 
1,528,000 


In Total Income to - - - - 


In Reserve for Policies and 

Annuities to - - - - - - - 8,835,000 
In Payments to Living Policy- 

holders and Beneficiaries to - 740,000 
In Additional Security to Pol- 

icyholders Including Surplus, 

Contingency Reserves and 

Paid-up Capital to - - - - 720,000 


New insurance paid for and revived during the year 
amounted to $4,211,794.00, increasing the total 
insurance in force to $38,1 14,680.00 


CHARLES P, FELL 


L. T. BOYD 
President General Manager 
' aad . 8 rN a c OM PA & YW 
La ! N G - T Oo i) ) " " 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Hold On to Your Good Insurance 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


has been attended to. 


with it. 





business and_ professional 


MAY 


men, compelled by force of cir- 


umstances to reduce outlay wherever 
sssible and practicable, are now 
scrutinizing their insurance costs with 
extreme care. Often it is felt that a 
saving can be effected by 
reducing the amounts of 
various kinds of insurance carried, or 
by switching to lower rate companies, 
or by dropping some lines altogether 
until they get hold of a good war 
contract or something to pep up 
them. 
Undoubtedly now 


business for 
is a good time to 
make a careful check-up of both in- 
dividual and business insurance, in 
order to make sure that there is no 
excess coverage being paid for over 
and above what is really required in 
view of present values and the gen- 
eral situation. But it is the height 
of folly to drop any sound insurance 
until it is established beyond doubt 
that the safety of the business or the 
individual will not be jeopardized 
thereby. 

When 


forms of 


dealing with the various 
insurance carried for the 
yrotection of business interests, such 
as fire, life, liability, fidelity, etc., it is 
the part of wisdom to secure the ad- 
vice of a competent Insurance man 
before making any readjustments of 
such a nature, because it is obvious 
that the present is a very bad time 

caught inadequately covered 
should a heavy loss occur. For that 
only false economy to 
ut down on insurance below the 
amount actually needed for proper 
ind sufficient protection. 

It is still by no means uncommon to 
tind, after a fire, that the amount of 
insurance carried is but a fraction of 
the loss sustained. In that event, the 
is likely to find that he 
shoulder a financial burden 
which will handicap him for the rest 
of his life, all because of his effort to 

i saving a small 
yearly cost of his in- 


to be 


reason, it 1s 


odDusiness man 


must 


reduce expenses by 


amount on the 


Owner's Equity 


In the case of the family man, with 
and household furnishings on 


his hands, it 


4 Home 
is obvious that he can- 
1ot afford to drop his fire insurance, 
compelled to 


house has the 


whatever else he may be 
economize on. If the 
isual appendage of a mortgage, the 
mortgagee must be protected to the 
extent of the mortgage, of course, 
but the owner should see that his 
equity in the building and contents is 
covered. 

premium 
lieve himself 
of being 


also For a relatively very 
payment, he can re- 
entirely of the strain 
constantly under the fear 
that his home and personal treasures 
may be wiped out by fire without any 
possibility of recovering their value 

y way of insurance. 

If the individual drives a car, he 
cannot do without automobile liability 
ind property insurance at 
least, whatever he does about 
fire, theft and 


someone ne 


small] 


damage 
auto 
Should 
injured by his car, and 
he should have no insurance, he would 
have to pay any judgment secured 
against him by the injured party, and 


collision cover 


ill the other costs incidental to set- 
tling the case. Jury awards and judg- 
ments in such cases frequently run 
high. Awards of $5,000 and $10,- 

OOO a common, and even $25,000 
1 $50,000 judgments are not un- 
known in the case of serious accidents 
yminent persons with large earn- 

in individua called 

rv a $5,000, $10,000 or $15,000 

award, and had no insurance. Few 
I that much in their check- 

ing or savings accounts available for 
the purpose If he were one of the 
fortunate few, he could, of course 
draw out the amount required, and 
that would settle the matter But if 


he didn’t have the cash in 


n the bank, he 


hand or 
would have to find the 
If he had 

urities of a sufficient amount, they 
suld be utilized for the purpose 


mone in some other way 


Forced Sale of Home 


But if his ish on hand and the 
mney realized on the sale of his 


securities did not come ip to the 


imount of the judgment the in 
lividual might be forced to sell his 
home at what he could get for it at 
a forced sale in order to raise the 
balance Many a home owner in 


fact, has lost his property in this way 
that is, simply through failure to pro- 
tect himself against such a conting- 
ency by means of automobile liability 
insurance, The moral is: Don’t drop 
liability insurance 


your automobile 


Sometimes, owing to the persuasiveness of agents and brokers, 
various lines of insurance coverage are bought without sufficient 
discrimination, with the result that large business firms and 
corporations occasionally find that their insurance costs have 
become unduly enhanced, and it is but natural that they should 
give serious consideration to the problem of bringing them 
down to the basic requirements of the business. 


It should not be overlooked, however, that while over-insurance 
is wasteful and should be eliminated, under-insurance is far 
more dangerous and should be made good at once, where any 
considerable amount is involved, as otherwise it may spell dis- 

| aster in the event of a heavy loss occurring before the matter 

What insurance protection is found to 


costs, and no prudent business man can afford to dispense 


| 
| be needed to adequately cover requirements is worth all it 
| 





unless you put up or sell your car. 

One of the dangers of motoring 
without adequate liability insurance 
that is least understood by motorists 
is how a claim, apparently once set- 
tled, can bob up again years later to 
harass him and maybe cause con- 
siderable expense. The old saying that 
“nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right,’ certainly applies to 
some of these motor liability cases, 
particularly those in which a minor 
is the injured party. 

If an uninsured motorist has the 
misfortune to strike a child with his 
car, he may offer the child’s father a 
nominal sum to cover medical and 
other incidental expenses. If the 
father accepts the proffered sum, the 
automobile owner is likely to consider 
the incident closed. But, even if a 
release has been given, it is quite 
possible for the boy, having reached 
his majority, to bring an action in his 
own right. There are numerous in- 
stances of such cases on record, where 
sizable verdicts were rendered years 
after the alleged injuries were sus- 
tained. 


Reopened Cases 


It has been pointed out before that 
the files of insurance companies con- 
tain cases which have been reopened 
and where new trials have been 
ordered just because some technical 
requirement was overlooked in the 
original settlement of the claim. In 
one case the court set aside a $4,500 
settlement which had gone through 
another court, whereupon the claim- 
ant filed suit for $75,000. 

In this connection, it may be asked: 
What chance has an_— uninsured 
motorist of effecting a thoroughly 
valid settlement with a claimant or 
a claimant’s father and positively 
avoiding future claims and demands? 

When it comes to the man with a 





markets. 


made. 


C. H. CARLISLE, 
President 








Ma. i 
elected president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada at the 


McPHAIL, C.L.U., 


who was 


recent annual meeting. He is pro- 

vincial manager of the Imperial Life 

Assurance Company of Canada for 

New Brunswick, with headquarters at 
Saint John. 


family dependent upon his weekly or 
monthly earnings for support and 
without other means of providing for 
them in the event of his premature 
death, the insurance he can least of 
all afford to let go is his life insur- 
ance. Whatever effort is required to 
provide in his budget for his life in- 
surance premiums, whatever economy 
must be effected or pleasures or 
luxuries cut out to do so, he must not 
shirk this paramount duty of the 
family man. 

If he has already reduced his in- 
surance by way of loans below the 
minimum amount required for family 
protection, he should lose no time in 
bringing it up to that amount again, 
either by paying off the loans or by 
taking out term insurance to cover 
the deficiency in the meantime. Then 
if he is struck down by death, he will 
have the satisfaction of passing out 
practically at par instead of at a 
heavy discount. 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Will you be good enough to give 
me what information you have 
available with regard to the Occident- 
al Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, including its standing in Can- 
ada. 

.C.s. Alta. 

Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, with Canadian head 
office at London, was organized, in- 
corporated and commenced business 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Vermilion, 


HE PROPER financing of your business is 
one of the major elements in its success. Over- 
capitalization, in almost every case, causes confusion 
and failure. Under-capitalization, in times of emer- 
gency or adverse business conditions, is dangerous. 
Capitalization which is based on maximum 
requirements, usually results in idle money over quite 
a portion of your fiscal year. Therefore, it is a loss. 


When your business is financed for your average 
requirements you have placed yourself in a position 
where you can readily borrow from the bank suffi- 
cient funds to carry you over your peak requirements, 
or to aid you in buying forward in advantageous 


When you borrow from the Bank you are only paying 
for the money which you actually use. When you 
don't require the money you pay off the loan and 
eliminate the cost. If your business is rapidly expand- 
ing —if your profits are consistent and adequate— 
if your business is well managed—-The Dominion 
Bank will advance your money requirements, thereby 
saving you the cost of re-financing your business. 
You can liquidate bank loans by additional profits 


It is not only our purpose to serve you in the ordinary 
banking routine, but to aid you in your operations 
wherever it is possible for us to do so. 


DOMINION BAN 


Established 1871 













THE ! 

i 

WAWANESA| | 
: 

Mutual Insurance Co. ; 
— ORGANIZED IN 1896 — i 
$2,234,188.78 i 

1,057,853.38 : 


INSIST ON SECURITY—Then place 
your insurance on the basis of Broad 
Coverage and Favorable Rate — and 
save money on your Fire Premiums. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


ees 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2000 Agents Across Canada— 


UCT MSL CT 
ac Oivae: mericiis, 
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TORONTO 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
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Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada NC 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 







































ROBERT RAE, 


General Manager 
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100 
| YEARS 


2 


ton Fire,’ 


hundred 
service in the 


years 


Business men understand that 
an Institution like the “Welling- 
which has faced and 
mastered the vicissitudes of one 
of continuous 
insurance field, 
merits the confidence of those 
who wish to place their insurance 
with a safe and sound company. 


effective than 


There are 


monopolies and 


ATURDAY NIGHT 


Problems in Frances 
Economic Policy 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ernment to fall. We related here 


both policies would be infinitely more last week how M. Blum was twice 


they can be 


under forced to resign because he demanded 


modern conditions, if they could the power to introduce exchange con- 
affect all sectors of an economy with trol. On both occasions the demand 
equal strength. 


3ut they cannot. 
cartels, 


was of dogmatical rather than prac- 
tical importance. If he had begun his 


there are industries sheltered by tar- first administration with immediate 


WELLINGTON FIRE || 222" 


bear the full brunt of any deflation; Ough success. 


Whereas. the 


INSURANCE COMPANY i depression. 


are others which are 


first can even thrive 


devaluation and exchange control, he 
The latter have to would probably have become a thor- 

As it was, M. Laval failed for purely 
economic reasons. M. Blum, in spite 
of his mistakes, failed for predomin- 


3 ESTABLISHED 1840 Revealing Figures antly social reasons, which were the 
if outcome and the heritage of M 
Head Office: 14-24 Toronto Street, Toronto The following figures which refer Laval’s failure. 
’ to French conditions, are taken from 
Hl. BEGG, President and Managing Director W.H. BUSCOMBE, Secretary an analysis by a French economist. 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President 
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AT cost i 


THREE NEW 66 
NON-AGGREGATE 


URNS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE sion: 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 


Non Cancellable; 
Guaranteed Renewable; 


No Increase In Premium at any time; 
No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 
Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation; 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available. 
OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 








OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 


TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 








FIVE FEATURE” 


Monopolies: 


Gas, Paris 


Cartels: 


They are most 


Railways (mean fare 
per kilometre per person) 105 


Chemical industry ‘he 


Return of Capital 
striking. 

And M. Daladier was at the out- 
break of this war on the road to suc- 


1935 prices 
on basis 192 ie y rs Sas : 
equals 100 cess, for purely political reasons. He 
restored the confidence of the owners 


of the age capital to such an extent 


Railways (mean rate that they repatriated it on a large 
kilometre per ton) 8512 scale aia the last year. The main 
Electricity, Paris 96 pillar of this restoration of confidence 


111% was his categorical denial, when he 
asked for plenary powers, that he 
intended to introduce exchange con- 


(2 trol, or to carry out a forced con- 
Coal (retail) 92 version of rentes. 
Ss é F i 5 : 7 rn . 
a aaete Syeton ' pt This was a shrewd move. It 
i va » » 2 Jy ° : . 
Su juciis ee “== established him as the determined 
n / see FROM Unsheltered industries: savior of economic liberalism, and 


| ESTABLISHED AGENCIES 1 
L , rextiles 


Leather 
Cement 


ment of the 
three groups. 


ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH POLICIES 


over, instead 
mediately. 






economic and 








Agricult. products 


More striking still is the develop- 


economically the de- 


financial position of ial measures of a very 
the country, but it 


19 did not show that his renunciation was 
3 based on the recognition of a simple 
o0 ‘ : 

70) fact which M. Blum was too dog- 
‘ ® tT e 

18 matic to have seen. The fact that 
at that stage there was not much 
capital left in France which could 


dividends paid by the flee; and that exchange control was 


thus superfluous as a weapon for 


Monopolies 128 preventing the flight of capital which 
Cartelized industries 67 did not exist. The same as it would 
HAMILTON. ONTARIO Unsheltered industries 30 be ineffective as a means to bring 


back the capital which was abroad. 


A second supreme blunder which But it would be wrong to assume 
the Blum administration committed that it needed only M. 
was that they 
only three months after they took 
of devaluing it im- 
Of course, one can undec- five months after he took the reins. 
stand this attitude, considering that 
the followers of the Front Populaire 
consisted overwhelmingly of small 
savers, that group of people which with M. Marchandeau, then Minister 
had been particularly hard hit by of Finance, on November 1, 1938. 
the war, and by 
‘twenties. But 
lay was disastrous. 

A third mistake did not affect the 


Daladier’s 
appearance on the scene to make the 
situation happy. There was not much 
movement in the French economy for 


devalued the france 


And things did also not brighten up 
immediately after M. Reynaud, then 
Minister of Justice, swapped offices 


the inflation of the It is interesting that M. Marchan- 
deau had to relinquish the office of 
Finance Minister because he was 
“understood to have advocated remed- 
radical char- 
caused the gov- acter which were regarded by other 










ARGO TRUCKS 


Climbing 


lo new Sales 
, Economical 


Herghts 
Verpormunce 





SUCH STEADILY GROWING POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED! 


CANADIAN Truck Buyers are turning 
more and more to FARGO —as evi- 
denced by the sales chart to the right! 


This highly gratifying increase in 
FARGO Sales can be accounted for 
in two ways. First —the soundness of 
FARGO'S basic Chrysler-Engineered 
design and, second, FARGO'S reliable 
and economical performance under all 
manner of heavy hauling and fast 
delivery requirements. 


Six engines (including Diesel) and a 
wide range of chassis, wheelbases, 


frames, clutches, spring combinations, 
transmissions and rear axles to permit 
your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer 
to furnish you with a FARGO truck to 
suit your particular job! 


The 1940 FARGO line of Trucks 
covers 95% of all hauling and delivery 
needs. 


See your nearest Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Fargo dealer—or phone or write him 
for the big new 96-page Fargo manual 
illustrating the complete FARGO line 
of Trucks for 1940! 


CHECK and COMPARE YOUR LOCAL DELIVERED PRICES! 


BUILT 


FARGO VOLUME MORE THAN 
DOUBLED IN FOUR YEARS! 


VSONLILIREI CELL LLEESILS STEEL SLE LITTESDES by 


RLEOK DLE ISESL SILL E 


Each bar in above chart represents percent- 
age of total truck business in Canada gained 
by Fargo that year. 1939 percentage (*first 
11 mos.) was more than double that of 1936. 







IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER 





WAR CONDITIONS 
Add to Insurance Needs 


War times increase rather than restrict insurance 


requirements. 


As values of commodities rise corresponding in 
creases should be made in insurance carried. 


To Fire coverage add Explosion, 


Civil Commotion, etc. 


UNIO 


OF CANTON= 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


COLIN E. SWORD, 


ministers as going too far in the direc- 
tion of authoritative finance.” He 
has actually, during his whole tenure 
of the finance portfolio not published 
a single decree, a fact 
allow only of the one 


which seems to 
conclusion that 
also he insisted on exchange control 


War Foresworn 


What eventually made flight capital 
hurry home immediately, was the 
precious document which M. Daladier 
obtained from the German Big Chief, 
and in which both foreswore for ever 
the use of war as a means of settling 
difficulties between their countries. 

This, after all, had been the crux 
of the matter in France during all 
those years. Throttling deflation, 
danger of social revolution, chronic 
budget deficits, constant threat of 
further devaluation, constant threat 
of war; capital would be scared by 
lesser things! How difficult indeed 
would it be for a finance minister to 
fail with all these obstacles removed 
after a period of stagnation, during 
which all other countries had run 
through a whole trade cycle. 

A few days after assuming the 
office of Finance Minister, M. Rey- 
naud presented a Three Year Plan, 
in explanation of which he said in a 
broadcast: “The root cause of the evil 
is not financial but economic. France 
has exhausted her reserves and _ is 
living on her capital.” 

One of the points of the program 
was the scrapping of the entire public 
works program of the preceding ad- 
ministration. This was quite logical, 
considering that the prospects for a 
genuine business revival were now 
good, and that France is suffering 
from a shortage of labor that becomes 
acute whenever her economy reaches 
a reasonable level of activity. 


Industrial Wages 


One of the most important ques- 
tions was that of industrial wages 
To lower them was politically not 
possible. But effective measures were 
taken to increase the output The 
40-hour week was on principle main- 
tained, but the five-day week was 
abolished. And the greatest effect 
was brought about by the settlement 
of overtime work 

The extra pay for overtime was 
frequently 50-75 per cent above the 
normal wages. These rates were 
hardly ever paid, but this was just 
their aim; to prevent overtime work 
altogether, in order to spread the 
available work over a greater num- 
ber of laborers. Now workmen are 
compelled to work at least 50 extra 
hours per year, at a pay which must 
not be more than 10 per cent above 
the normal rates up to the first 250 
hours. Thereafter the extra pay rises 
with the number of extra hours 

However, employers do not get the 
whole benefit of this settlement. They 
have to pay an excess profits tax of 
10 per cent on all profits which they 
earn as a result of overtime work 

We cannot enumerate here all the 
points of M. Reynaud’s program, 
and content ourselves with the state- 
ment that they have all smoothly 
worked in practice 

Mention must be made, 
of one more innovation not only be- 
cause of its fundamental importance 
for France, but also because it 
has’ far-reaching 
France’s financial relations with 
other countries, at least in peace- 
time. 


however, 


repercussions on 


Central Bank Policy 


The Bank of France has ever sinc 
its inception by Napoleon been ex- 
posed to violent, and usually justified, 
attacks by industry and_ finance 
These attacks increased in vehemence 
when the bank had fallen under the 
undisputed overlordship of the famous 
“Two Hundred.” It can hardly be 
gainsaid that especially since the last 
war this control had not always been 
exercised in the interests of the coun- 
try Moreover, the statutes of the 
bank were so narrow that even a 
more far-seeing administration would 
have been hampered in the execution 
of a wise policy. 

One of the first acts of M. Dala- 
dier was to modify the statutes of the 
bank. The measures introduced en- 
able the institute to pursue an open 
market policy similar to that followed 
in London and New York. The bank 
is now allowed to buy and sell Treas- 
ury Bonds, rentes, and other govern- 
ment securities. Although the na- 
ture and the volume of these opera- 
tions are fixed by the General Coun- 
cil of the bank, it is probably a 


Manager for 
J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager (Montreal) 
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— Satisfactory Adjustments — 
— Prompt Settlements — 
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FIRE and CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


‘CANADIAN 
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INSURANCE Co. 


Winnipeg 
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remnant based on the suspicion of 
past experiences, that the execution 
of the operations rests mostly with a 
specially created new bank which was 
formed by several private banks, in- 
cluding Laxard Freres et Cie., and 
Morgan et Cie 

As we said; the significance of this 
new money market policy will show 
itself more clearly in peacetime than 
now. And it will prove of great value 
when the present monetary alliance 
between Great Britain and France 
will have to be settled and dissolved 


If it is ever to be dissolved 


Inquiries 


(Continued from Page 14 


in 1906. It has been operating in 

Canada under Dominion registry sinc 

June 28, 1928. It is regularly licensed 

in this country and has a deposit with, 

the Government at Ottawa of $1,099,- 

352 for the protection of Canaa 
] 


policyholders exclusively 


rows | 


At the beginning of 1939, the late 


st 
late for which Government gures 
ure waliabd ts t 1 1idmitted 
issets ir Canada w $1,134,6 
vhile its total lia ties in this cour 
try amounted to showing a 
surplus here of 
Its head offic il statemer 
showed _ total assets of 





$59,540,930; total ies, including 


investment and contingency reser 


ves 








but not capital stock, of $36,508,99S 
surplus as policyholders 
$3,031,932; capital aid up of $1,000,- 
000; net su issigned and ur 
assigned of $2,031,932 over capital, 
policy reserves, investment and con- 
tingency reserves nada i ties 
ll claims are eadily collectable 
and the company is saf to insur 
vith 
e 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Would you please give me a report 
on the Hardware Dealer’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co Does this com- 
pany offer a good security to policy 
holders? Also does it maintain ir 


Canada a head office 


offices and is it 





Dominion governm 
the protection of Canadian policy 
holders only‘ 
As a subscriber to your valued 
paper I would appreciat receivin 

the above nformation 
F. A. W., St. Catharines, Ont 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire In 


n 


surance Company of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, with Canadian head office 
at Toronto, was incorporated in 1903 


and has been doing 
ada under Dominion registry since 
August 18, 1920 It is regularly 
licensed in this country and has a 


business in Can 


deposit with the Government at Ot- 
tawa of $260,400 for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders exclusively 

At the beginning of 1939, the latest 
date for which Government figures 
are available, its total admitted assets 
in Canada were $279,946.94, while its 
total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $142,385.28, showing 
surplus here of $137,561.66 

It is one of the Federated Hard- 
ware Mutuals, and operates on the 
principle of charging standard rates 
and returning at the end of the year 
by way of refund or dividend what is 
not required for losses, reserves and 
expenses. So far, these refunds have 
been substantial and have materially 
reduced the cost of insurance to 
policyholders. It is safe to do business 
with, and all claims are 
collectable, 


a 


readily 
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Knights 
BACHELORS 
e 


Knights Bachelors belong to 
the most ancient order of 
English knights. Bachelor 
Cigars also have an honour- 
able tradition . . . and they 
make splendid “nights”. For, 
through many years now, 
they have been justly fam- 
ous, never failing to give 
the mellow, rich taste and 
aroma of 100% pure Ha- 
vana filler—and that at only 
10c each! 
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Company Reports 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


YITH assets at an all 
of $914,000,000 and normal earn- 
ings for the year the highest in the 
company’s history, the most signifi- 


time record 


cant figure quoted by the president 
Arthur B. Wood, at the sixty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Sun Life of 


llion dollars 
to policyholders 
represents an in- 
million 


Canada was the ninety mi 
of benefits paid out 
during 1939. This 
crease of approximately six 


five hundred thousand dollars ove! 
the payments of the previous yeal 
and brings the total benefits paid 
out by this company since the first 
policy was issued in 1871 to the total 


of one billion two hundred and ninety- 
five million dollars. Death and 
bility payments during the year ex- 
ceeded twenty-six and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, annuity and matured en- 


qaisa- 








ijowments came to thirty-one million 
lollars, while fourteen millions were 
y- 
Y al 
7 ar 

lal ta 
t r holders told the interesting 
story behind the ress figures ol 
th npanys o tions for the yeal 
and n sim; anguag recounted 






and writ- 
leaving 
reserve 
$30,000,- 

d an in- 
ounted to 


were in- 





yw total 
$914,000 006 1 record for the com- 
pany 
The total amount of assurance 
now on the books has reached §$2,- 
938,000 ,00' New business of $194.- 
100,000 was placed on the books dur- 
g past year, an increase over 
8 
7 . 7 e veal 
A ain st Ss A iM VI 
ist . OuUsS 
is als n increase in invest- 
ment income and total receipts, and 
S tems an i $33,500,000 
. © T 
Sibd nn iv T = Ve ‘ VU 7 
S sW i oximately $118,- 


VICTORIA TRUST 


the Victoria Trust 
of Lind- 
1939 






ngs Company 


S$58.308 for 


com- 


iw 927 in 1938 Balance 
ught amounted to $19,292, 
ving tot availat $77,601. During 
vear, regular quarterly dividends 
1id inting to $48,600, the 





as in 1938. Federal tax reserve 








f $4,500 compared with $5,000 in 
the previous year, while $548 was 
vritten off office premises. A balance 
1f $23,952 was carried forward, com- 
pared th $19,292 from 1938 opera 
e e 
EMPIRE LIFE 
A NN \L statement of tl E 
” I . rT 
sented at the meeting at Kingston t 
s P. F sident, was fea- 
t i irge increase In surplus 
tingency reserves, and new 
gh marks in the ympany’s history 
tota ym assets, and policy ana 
t S 4 the security of 
Té ~ 

Assets nereased $452,000 to the 
sen ta $9,852,4 xamina 

I rw Ss ses a 1 1 rs 
ngs. Bonds represent 
6.4° f the total, included in which 


WILLIAM GEORGE WATSON, gen 


eral manager of the Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation, who has been 
elected a vice-president of that insti- 
tution with the title of vice-president 
and general manager. The corporation 
is the pioneer Canadian trust company 
and held its 58th annual meeting re- 
cently. Mr. Watson has been with 
the Toronto General Trusts since 1897 





SATURDAY 


public utility and _ industrial 
$2,296,407.33, and government 
among which are bonds of the Do- 
minion of Canada, which represent 
the largest single investment among 
the company’s assets. Mortgages on 
urban properties amount to 17.5% 
of the total, policy loans 9.2%, pre- 
ferred and common stocks 8.8%, and 
real estate 5%. The holding of bonds 
in relation to.the total has remained 
fairly stable in recent years. Stocks 
have declined from 12.3% to 8.8%, 
and mortgages have shown a steady 
increase. Satisfaction was expressed 
with the security afforded by such a 
large measure of diversification, 
which, under present economic 
ditions, affords greatest 
of safety 


TORONTO GEN. TRUST 


[ MPROVEMENT in net profits and 
increase in 
annual 


bonds 
bonds, 


con- 


the measure 


shown in the 
Toronto General 
rrusts Corporation for the year ended 
December 31, 1939. Net profits, at 
$307,104, showed an_ increase of 
$24,929 over the previous year 
was increased $72,104 to 
$401,612 of $239,930,466, 
nelude in capital account, 
$19,735,448 in guaranteed account and 
$215,179,748 in estates, trusts and 
agencies account. Quick assets amount 
to 80.64 per cent. of 
posit. In the 
savings 


assets is 


report of 


Sur- 
plus account 
otal assets 


$5,015,270 


Savings on de- 
guaranteed account, 
were up $1,005,542, 
but investment certificates were down 
$962,858 


deposits 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


[ NCORPORATED in 1901, the North- 

western Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle, Wash., has been doing busi- 
ness in Canada under Dominion reg- 
istry since May 10, 1918. It charges 
standard rates, and maintains a re- 
e 


NIGHT 





JOSEPH A. 
whose appointment as a director of 


SIMARD, of Montreal, 
the Dominion Life Assurance Com- 
pany was announced at that company’s 
annual meeting held last week in 
Waterloo, Ont. Mr. Simard is actively 
prominent in shipping, construction, 
mining and industrial circles in Eastern 
Ontario and Quebec. 


insurance reserve of 100 per cent. of 
the unearned premiums. What is not 
required for losses, reserves and ex- 


penses, it returns to policyholders at 
the end of the year by way of refunds 
or dividends. 

In 1939 the company returned to its 
policyholders in this way the sum of 
$1,531,487, as compared with $1,463,- 


570 in 1938. Since organization the 
amount returned has been over $26,- 


250,000, while the amount paid in 
losses has been over $45,900,000. The 
losses paid in 1939 amounted to $3,- 
201,766. 

Total admitted assets at the end of 
1939 were $8,979,360.50, showing an 
increase for the year of $478,040.46. 
Total liabilities amounted to $6,750,- 
154.21. 


BANK 


February 17, 1940 





“Son, when your 
grandfather started this 
business sixty years ago, 
his first bank loan was 
$300 from the 
Bank of Montreal. We've 
looked to them ever since, 


for 


and our credit line now is in 
five figures.” 


F MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


‘A bank where small accounts are welcome” 


NORTHERN LIFE 


HE annual report of the Northern 


Life 


Assurance 


Company shows 


progress in increasing assets and sur- 
plus and reducing expenses during 
1939. During the year the company 


exceeded its 
fifty 
An outstanding 


millions of 


objective of reaching 
insurance in force 
feature of the year 


was the experience of the lowest mor- 


tality rate in 


the 


last twenty years, 


the rate of expected mortality being 


44.9 per cent. 


TRUSTS AND GUARANTEE 


4 NOTHER successful year’s opera- 
tions are reflected in the annual 
statement of the Trusts and Guaran- 


tee Company, 


Limited, 


released to 


shareholders by C. S. Hamilton, presi- 





“Say, 





ss YOU WERE being shown through 


the Home Office of a life insurance com- 


pany < 
Perha 


Yr ort 


ing of the word. 





Of course, 


7 
you woul 
whose profession is to 


risks and premiums. 


> This definition is correct, as far as it goes. 


But it falls far short of picturing the true 


scope of an Actuary’s activities. 


+ 1 
Nowadays his 


ized. It is a profession in which a man may 
hope to gain recognized standing only after 
rs of intensive study and training. For he 

ust h: thorough knowledge of the three 
complicated factors on which life insurance 


premiums are based ... Mortality, Interest, 





ind came to a door lettered 


ps you might be puzzled as to the mean- 


if you turned to the dictionary, 
i learn there that an Actuary is “‘one 


calculate 


profession is highly special- 
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dent and general manager. Net profit 
for the year ending December 31, 
1939, was $100,753 after deducting 
cost of management including adver- 
tising, general expenses, 
directors’ and auditors’ 
compares with a net profit for 
of $100,097. 


The report shows Dominion and 
Provincial taxes as again having an 
important bearing on the company’s 
affairs. At $22,511 they are increased 
$1,692 over the $20,819 paid in taxes 
in 1938. After providing for such 
taxes and $50,965 for the two regular 
dividends, $27,276 was added to the 
profit and loss account, increasing 
surplus carried forward to $238,555. 

Capital account increased during 
1939 from $2,794,163 to $2,820,997. 
Real estate held for sale is shown in 
the report at $402,507 as compared 
with $333,826 at the close of 1938. 


salaries, 
This 
1938 


fees. 


Mr. Davis 
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> The Actuary 


it makes for the benefit of its policyholders. 


For example, in order to arrive at premium 
( oy \ will be both safe and fair, the 
Actuary must make detailed analyses of the 
past and pres¢ jeath rates among many 


lifferent groups oO! pet ple 


t 


] 
ic iS able 


provide an amazingly dependable yardstick 


Number 22 in @ series 


tfe in 


urance company 


From these studies, 


to compile mortality tables which 


ince in computing premiums. 


perates. Copte 


And ina 


determine the an 


f advertisements designed to give the publi 


sof preceding advertisement 


mutual 


nual 


must also take into account 


the interest rate which the company may reas- 


] 
i 


data which enables the Board of Directors to 


- understanding of 


} ; 
mailed upon request, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA 


Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIAMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





ife insurance company, 


divisible surplus which 


form 


onably undertake to earn on the investments 


with the legal staff, is to draw up the p licy 


such as Metropolitan, the Actuary prepares 


tions 


experience on outstanding policies. He 


Anni 


life ir 


pay for the benefits provided by their contrac 


will be returned to the policyholders in 


of dividends. 


Another of the Actuary’s duties, toge 


forms issued by the company. 


He keeps running records of such importat 


matters as mortality ... the ages and occt 


of people insured . . . the 


o . é h 
assembles data needed for the preparation of 
ial Statement, which is submitted to UM 
proper government authorities, and forms 


public record of the year’s activities. 


> In short, because of the nature of his wort 
an Actuary might well be defined as © 


“engineer” who helps design the ‘‘ product 


isurance company Offers... 


° 4 ly 
out what the policyholders should reasonab'} 


company 


and then figut® 
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Badminton-Conscious Canada Makes Its 


BY H. R. SUTHERLAND 


TINHREE geese make one bird. 

And, “believe it or not,” this Rip- 
ley twist to a simple statement of 
fact is just another way of saying 
that it requires the feathers from 1,- 
340,000 geese to supply Canada’s 35,- 
000 badminton players with shuttle- 
cocks each year. 

This rather startling information is 
obtained from a Canadian manufac- 
turer, who represents one of the Do- 
minion’s baby industries which in the 
past few years is now producing birds 
for approximately ninety-five per cent 
of the Canadian market, formerly 
supplied by foreign competition. The 





LEFT. Jack Purcell, the world’s champion 
badminton player. UPPER CENTRE. Of the 
millions of feathers used in the modern shut- 
tlecock factory, only about ten percent 
handled are chosen for the finest grade 
shuttle. The feathers go through a special 
washing and rinsing process. UPPER RIGHT. 
After washing, the feathers are rotated in a 
large tumbler, while a hot, moist air is 
blown through them, keeping them more or 
less in suspension as they dry and plume 
up. They are then ready for grading and 
cutting. LOWER CENTRE. The surprising 
thing to the layman is that only one little 
feather is obtained from each big feather 
and cut a way that all the natural qualities 
are retained. The blackened portion shows 
how little of the original goose-feather is 
used. LOWER RIGHT. The final product. 


_ 
reason for this, perhaps, is obvious 
when one considers the fact that the 
game of badminton has so captured 
the imagination of Canadians that it 
is now the next most popular indivi- 
dual sport to golf. In fact, Canada 
is credited with making the most ad- 
vanced shuttlecocks on the market 
today, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
desire of badminton enthusiasts for 
more scientific play 

The most distinguishing feature 
between a good and bad shuttlecock 
is the quill. Manufacturing officials, 
searching for the finest available ma- 
terial, decided that prime _ goose- 
feathers from selected farms in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, or that 
territory of Central Europe which 
was once these countries, should be 
used. Of the many varied classifica- 
tions of goose quills, only four 
feathers from each wing are suitable 
for first grade shuttlecock construc- 
tion. Of these, this particular Com- 
pany where the accompanying illus- 
trations were made, uses an average 
of six only—the balance being re- 
jected for quality defects. Thus it 
is, that three geese make one bird, 
since an average of only six feathers 
from each goose is used and a shuttle- 
cock requires sixteen feathers. To 
be strictly mathematical, two and 
two-thirds geese make one bird. 


YNLESS the war ends before the 
stocks of feathers now on hand 
are depleted, new sources of supply 
will have to be searched. This over- 
seas angle, accompanied with the fact 
that the cork used in the making of 


ee a NR RR 


UPPER LEFT. Stitching was formerly done 
by hand but a new machine has been de- 
veloped that automatically sews the strings 
which unite feathers and base at the exact 
position and tension that has been deter- 
mined as productive of the best results. 
This means, it is said, that when the modern 
bird is batted it can take a great deal more 
punishment without collapsing. UPPER RIGHT. 
Consistency of the shuttle is dependent upon 
a finely-textured cork, (which, incidentally, 
comes from Spain,) a special kid for shroud- 
ing the cork, the spread of the feathers and 
the weight of the finished product. This 
young Canadian craftswoman is shown at 
work on one of the final processes in the 
manufacture of the modern bird, LOWER 
LEFT. According to research workers in the 
shuttlecock industry, a difference of one 
grain in weight is equal to a loss or gain 
of nine inches in flight. Since the weight 
of the various component parts varies, weight 
additions are added by the placing of small 
shot in the centre of the base, so a uniform 
speed of all shutilecocks manufactured may 
be maintained. LOWER RIGHT. Shuttlecocks 
on the drying rack, ready to be packaged 
in wax-coated tubes which are sealed air- 
and moisture-proof for Canada's army of 
badminton players. 





a high grade bird is imported from 
Spain, adds a truly international 
flavor to this sport which had _ its 
origin in India less than a quarter ol 
a century ago 

It all happened this way: 

A group of army officers were de- 
bating the pros and cons of a new 
method of serving in tennis The 
debate came to a point where a 
demonstration was necessary, sO one 
of the younger men, looking for 
something light to use in place of a 
ball, picked up a champagne cork, 
stuck a few feathers in it to give it 
direction in flight and with his tennis 
racket made a smashing drive across 
the mess room, to prove whatever 
point he was trying to make 

With that demonstration was born 
the present game of badminton—a 
game that has spread from the army 
in India to practically every country 
in the world, with special emphasis 
on Canada, where on a per capita 
basis, it is played more than in any 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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THE FILM PARADE 





Movies Go Round and Round 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


THERE is a rather alarming story 

about a lady who telephoned in to 
the Manager of Loew’s Theatre com- 
plaining about the length of ‘Gone 
With The Wind.” She had been told, 
she said, that it lasted four hours, and 
actually it only lasted three hours 
and fifty minutes. 

From present indications “Gone” 
will probably run for years and years. 
In fact I’m begining to think I may 
never see the inside of Loew’s Theatre 
again unless I just go back to take 
a refresher course in Mr. Selznick’s 
masterpiece. All this makes a monkey 
of your reviewer who has been claim- 
ing for years that the movie-public 
would really be much better satisfied 
with shorter rations, that they only 
go in for this endless round of enter- 
tainment because the producers won't 
let them off with less. 

This theory it seems is just so much 
nonsense. The movie-public wants 
longer and longer pictures, just as the 
novel-reading public wants longer and 
longer books. Scared to death by the 
world outside we are evidently de- 
manding more and more protracted 






Community Plate 
Forever design, a 
lovely creation, the 
makers of which 
recommend Silvo 
to preserve silver’s 
beauty. 


Your silverware de- 

/ serves the respectful 

' care of SILVO —the 
liquid polish that 
quickly changes duil 
stains and tarnish into 
radiant gleam and 
lustre. Safe, clean and 
convenient. 





IN STAGE PLAY. Ethel Waters, Georgia Burke and Fredi Washington, as 
they appear in “Mamba’s Daughters” at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, 
week of Feb. 19. 


periods of stupefaction verging on un- 

consciousness—pictures that run on We 
and on into interminable twilight. In 
the end I suppose they will have to 
set up snack-bars and dormitories as 
permanent accommodation for a so- 
ciety that has become one vast con- 
centration camp of entertainment. 
People will just settle in to lead time- 
free lives in the shadowy world of il- 
lusion Friends and acquaintances 
will silently disappear 


‘lisian nightmares. Probably the Then suddenly everybody will wake up 


worst we have to fear is that we’re in to discover that it’s a long way down- 
for a trend, and the cheerful thing town and after all you can doze quite 
about trends is that they always come as pleasantly at home with the radio 
to an end sometime. Actually our pres- going, and 
ent addiction to double programs and 
double-length features isn’t any 


the screen will find once 
more that it is talking to empty seats. 

In the meantime the short subjects 
stranger than our ancestors’ curious are getting to be the best part of al- 
taste for three and four hour sermons most every program. 
on a Sunday. How did they stand it, Please” 
we often wonder—the droning, the 
awful social pressure that kept every 





“Information 
is invariably lively and, bet- 
ter still, always knows when to stop. 
The Benchley shorts are increasing in 
living being fixed and unwinking in number and they’re always good and 
his seat, and the same message pro- often wonderful. The magnificently 
duced week after week from the same edited “March of Time” is worth the 
bottomless barre] of parables and plat- 
legs iiudes. Well, how do we stand it? 


“George? 1 
haven't seen him in years. Someone 
rN told me he entered the Movies.” It’s 
th DENNIS even possible that eventually through 
BALA NTIC CITY long exposure to darkness and _ in- 
activity we will become bleached and 
sluggish, with vestigial arms and 
and distended enormous eyes. 


CANADIAN FUNDS 
ACCEPTED AT PAR 


WALTER 3. BUIBY, INC 


price of admission on any program; 
and the newsreels, though they bring 
We stood it as a matter of fact re- precious little comfort, are always 
markably well in “Gone With The moving and dramatic. And finally the 
© Wind.” But it’s too much to hope that “Our Gang” comedies seem to have 





However there’s no use borrowing 









MASSEY WEDNESDAY EVENING FEB 71 t AT that magnificent piece of screen disappeared altogether, or else I have 
HALL & ’ ° S$ 8:45 rhetoric will have any parallel this blessedly managed to miss them. 







season or in many seasons——let alone ‘Raffles” the only new picture to 
once or twice a week. What seems turn up during the week is so superbly 
likely is that we will get from now on English in tone that it couldn’t pos- 
endless popula novels “treated,” sibly have been made anywhere except 
iown to the smallest deadliest detail, in Hollywood. It has cricket and tea, 
tor the screen. Editing will have be- a handsome young officer about to 
ome a lost art. (Even “Gone” could blow out his brains because he has 
have stood a lot of editing.) Holly- lost a thousand pounds at the gam- 
wood will drudge, while we drone. bling tables (“Ah, what a fool I have 


IT’S A BIGGER, 


ROSE BAMPTON 


“THE VOICE OF A GENERATION” 
LEADING DRAMATIC SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


SEATS NOW! $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
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They're longer! All three series of 
Oldsmobiles are longer this year — 
longer than last year’s big Oldsmobiles 
—longer than other cars of compar- 
able price. Olds certainly gives you 
more car for your money in 1940. 


They’re wider! Oldsmobile bodies are 
bigger in all dimensions. More Safety 
Glass area in windshield and windows 
increases visibility as well as safety. 
Even the lowest priced Olds is a finer, 
bigger car. You'll own it proudly! 


They’re roomier inside! Measure head 
room, leg room, and shoulder room. 
You'll find Olds is bigger and more 
comfortable, with plenty of space for 
three adult passengers in front or rear 
seats of every model in the new line. 


ANY WAY YOU MEASURE 





Big-car engine in low-priced ‘‘Sixty !”’ New Sealed Beam Safety Headlamps! 
A big, 95 h.p. engine gives the Olds They provide 50 per cent more 
‘Sixty’ the most sensational all illumination for safer highway driv 
round performance you'll find in any ing. The lens is sealed to the reflector, 
low-priced car—yet actually saves preventing dust and water from 
money on gas. Try it on the road! reaching the reflector surface. 


Improved Rhythmic Ride! Olds is 
the lowest priced car with modern 
coil springs all around. Combined 
with Knee-Action and Four -Way 
Stabilization, they give you the 
world’s smoothest, steadiest ride. 


BIGGER anv BETTER ww EVERYTHING & 


OLDSMOBILE 


CANADA’S BIGGEST 





MONEY’S WORTH 
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Happy Hints For 


Lenten Luncheons 


in 


Eaton’s Georgian Room 


For those observing Lent, seafood has never been more 


choice than right now in the Georgian Room! On the 


menu—-a varied choice from day to day of deep-sea 


and fresh-water fish, live broiled lobsters right from 


Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, fresh Georgian Bay 


whitefish, fried scallops or oysters, broiled Lake Trout, 


and all delicious dishes provided by the denizens of the 


deep. 


For others, the popular moderately-priced Business 


Men’s Luncheon, or charcoal-broiled steaks, chops, o1 


one of the famous Georgian Room Salads—all served 


with a tempting assortment of hot homemade rolls. 


; 
Decide on a Georgian Room luncheon this week! 


NINTH FLOOR 


“T. EATON Conic 


e ° . 
pbeen!”); a number of dour Scotland 


Yard Inspectors, (“Scotland Yard is be- 
coming a laughing-stock!"”); an Eng- 
lish Lord who is stupefied by the sug- 
gestion that a plain clothes man stay 
the night at his country home, (“But 
how can I explain you to my guests?”’), 
etc. etc. And of course it has Raffles 
himself, played by English David 
Niven. Mr. Niven makes a likable 
Raffles, agile and debonair, with a 
wonderful gift for complicated in- 
nuendo. The Scotland Yard detective 
played by Dudley Digges, shares this 
graceful talent, and the speech and the 
whole tone of haute politesse give the 
film an old-fashioned air; in spite of 
the sharp American pace, the televi- 
sion episode, and Olivia de Havilland’s 
hats which go far into the unimagin- 
able future. 
ee 


COMING EVENTS 


WITH the enthusiastic endorsement 

of the lovers of the legitimate 
stage in New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and all of the other 
large cities of the East and Middle 
West, Ethel Waters, greatest of all 
negro stars comes to this city in her 
sensational dramatic success ‘‘Mamba’s 
Daughters.” The play is booked at the 
Royal Alexander for the week begin- 
ning Monday, February 19th. 

““Mamba’s Daughters” is an adapta- 
tion for the stage by Dorothy and Du- 
bose Heyward from a novel of the 
same name authored by the latter. 
Guthrie McClintic, than whom there is 
no better, is the producer and director 
of the show. 

Ethel Waters, who has been seen 
previously in such famous musicals as 
“Rhapsody in Black,” “As Thousands 
Cheer” and “At Home Abroad,” and 
in some motion pictures, makes a 
sharp right turn in ‘“Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters,” appearing for the first time as 
a dramatic star. Her success in the 
play has been sensational, and her 
playing of the powerful Hagar, who 
sacrifices even her life rather than 
bring discredit to her nationally fam- 
ous daughter, has elicited unanimous 
praise from the critics. 


“ACH an outstanding success as a 

soloist in her own right, and in- 
dividually the target of enthusiastic 
praise on the part of critics and pub- 
lic alike on both sides of the border, 
Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone 
three seasons ago decided to join 
forces. That announcement brought 
forth predictions of a brilliant future; 
and the promise has been fulfilled, 
judging from the triumphant recep- 
tion this piano duo has been accorded 
throughout their American and Can- 
adian tours. 

The two will be guest-artists with 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at 
Massey Hall on Tuesday evening, 
February 20th. They will play Bach’s 
Concerto in C minor for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. The two Canadians 
have been hailed for the perfect ac- 
cord of their playing, their rhythmical 
intuition, the tonal effects they ob- 
tain as a team. Coupled with their 
artistry and technique is their charm- 
ing stage deportment. 





ALBERT SPALDING, celebrated 
violinist, who appears at Eaton Audi- 
torium on Feb. 22nd. 



















“aac. © TUES. EVE., FEB. 20 


AT 8:45 


TORONTO 


RCHESTRA 
RCHE 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 
GUEST-ARTISTS 


ELsic BENNETT 
and MADELINE BONE 


BRILLIANT TWO PIANO TEAM— 








PROGRAMME 
Ov. Tannhauser ....... Wagner 
Prelude and Liebestod- 

Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Concerto in C minor Bac! 
Symphony No 3 in F major Brahm 
El Salon Mexico Copeland 





SEATS NOW! silSi, S2%0!'s2%o 








“THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
THE VIOLIN” 


ALBERT SPALDING 


THURSDAY EVE., FEB. 22nd 
at 8:45 p.m. 
TICKETS NOW: $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 
TELEPHONE—TR. i144 





THURSDAY 
SATURDAY 


POLDI MILDNER 


PHENOMENAL YOUNG PIANIST 


Series 


Saturday and Thursday Eves. 
FEBRUARY 24th and 29th 


at 8:45 p.m. 


GOOD SEATS STILL AVAILABLE 
TELEPHONE—TR. 1144 
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ONE WEEK > MATINEES 
Starting Mou., Feb. 19 Wed. & Sat 
Direct from New York's and 
Chicago's Acclaim 


GUTHRIE M-CLINTIC prucente 


ETHEL 
WATERS 





MAMBAS DAUGHTERS 


dy DOROTHY an/ OUBOSE HEYWARD 


| The Theatre's Greatest 
| Performance in Years » 


Eves.: 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.54 
Mats. Wed.-Sat.: 50c, $1, $1.50, $2 





Stay at the famous British 
Colonial Hotel . . enjoy 
to the maximum all the 
amenities of the smari so- 
cial life of the Bahamas. 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
from $9 up per day 
Favorable Exchange.. Canadian Funds at po 
NO PASSPORTS OR VISAS 


See your own travel agent or 
|. G. Girvan, Canadian Representative 
67 Yonge St.. Terento. Waverley 7552 
or write Nassau Bahamas 


Brivercen 


COLONIA ES#10TEL 


NAsT aU: 'BaAHamal 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN .. . Managing Director 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Horowitz's Magic Appeal 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


T IS at least a decade since a young 

pianist from Kiev, Russia, Vladimir 
Horowitz, first visited Toronto, and 
left memories so _ ineffaceable that 
music lovers constantly asked ‘When 
is Horowitz coming back?” Pursued 
by ill-health it seemed as though can- 
cellations had become fate in his case. 
At last he was with us again at 
Massey Hall the other night, and, as 
before, his interpretations revealed an 
individuality synonymous with genius. 
He alone among contemporary pian- 
ists evokes that mystical quality 
which emanated from the playing of 
Paderewski in his best days. 

The wizardry and precision of his 
touch produce an effect, at times, al- 
most like the cantilena of a violin; 
a tone that is always absolutely 
musical. In sonorous passages this 
tone is equally inspiring; and there 
is thrilling lyrical appeal in all his 
interpretations. He began with Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in F 
minor, born of that composer’s devo- 


tion to Bach; rendered with graphic 
grace of line and glorious coloring. 
It was followed by  Beethoven’s 


Sonata in E flat major (opus 31, No. 
3). It is probably the least interest- 
ing of all Beethoven’s works in that 
form; yet by his technical abandon 
Horowitz made it a captivating tour 
de force. Nothing he did was finer in 
a pianistic sense than his Schumann 
group, the Arabesque, opus 18, and 
the Toccata, opus 7. So enthralling 
was the latter in romantic lyricism, 
that one wonders whether Schumann 
ever imagined that it could be made 
so beautiful. 

It goes without saying that a man 
with the gifts of Horowitz is an in- 
spiring interpreter of Chopin. Of his 
many offerings by that composer I 
liked best his fiery rendering of the 
Etude in C sharp minor from Opus 10, 
in which Chopin carried the Etude 
into the higher realms of poetry. 
From the same group he played the 
familiar one in G flat minor with in- 
describable lightness. Many who wit- 
nessed the ease and nonchalance with 
which he played the Etude in C sharp 
minor, opus 25, will be surprised to 
learn that it was denounced not only 
by Chopin’s contemporaries but by his 
successors as perverse in its piling up 
of difficulties. A most piquant episode 
deliciously rendered was a group of 


four Etudes in the manner of the 
famous pedagogue Czerny, in which 
Debussy transforms. rigid  finger- 


exercises into joyous rhythms. Finally 
Horowitz played a gloriously varie- 
gated work of his own, “Variations on 
a theme from ‘Carmen’.” The theme 
is that which opens Act II, one of the 


most haunting that Bizet conceived; 
and Horowitz develops it with un- 
limited wealth of resource. Though 


supposed to be neurotic, his steadiness 
as an artist was demonstrated by the 
fact that he played the second half 


of his program with two _ broken 
strings and_ skilfully covered the 
defect. 


Gifted Canadian Pianist 


The writer, for one, was until lately 
unaware that French Canada_ had 
produced a pianist so gifted as Jean 
Dansereau. This was due to his many 
years of absence in Paris where he 
was adopted by the great Polish tenor 
and teacher, Jean de Reszke. His ap- 
pearance with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra at Massey Hall last week 
was an indubitable triumph. A native 
of Vercheres, Quebec, who showed 
great aptitude as a child, he became 
a pupil at McGill Conservatorium of 
a famous teacher, Walter Hunger- 
ford. He captured the Prix d’Europe 
which took him to France where he 
remained until recently. ‘Though he 
once toured America in the concert 
company of Mary Garden, he has 
been much better known in Europe 
than on this side of the Atlantic. He 
is tall, and distinguished in bearing. 
His touch is light and brilliant, and 
his long fingers toss off difficulties 
with captivating abandon. An abid- 
ing sense of refined musicianship 
marks his playing, and lyrical pas- 
sages are “sung” with caressing 
charm. The work he presented was 
Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. It 
does not rank among the greater 
works of its class because the orches- 
tral part is negligible, and wo uld 
perhaps have been more effective as a 


Piano Quintette. But it contains a 
Larghetto, which represents the 
lighter Chopin at his best. Mr. 


Dansereau’s poetic phrasing and the 
crystalline beauty of his runs and 
trills, made the work memorable. By 
a coincidence the eminent pianist, 
Brailowsky, was heard over the air in 
the same Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, two 
days previously, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which rendering was the 
better. 

Some of Sir Ernest’s orchestral 
offerings were fresh and interesting. 
It was good to hear Coleridge- 
Taylor’s neglected Ballade in A 
minor composed at the suggestion of 
Elgar in 1898 when the composer was 
23. After 40 years it remains sur 


prisingly “undated”; a glowing out- 
pouring of stirring rhythm, rich in 
ingenuity and tonal resource. It was 


interpreted with virile beauty by Sir 


Ernest. The orchestra also gave a 
very good account of itself in De- 
bussy’s “The Sea”, three wonderful 


impressionistic sketches which breathe 
the very spirit of the ocean. The third 
episode, “Dialogue of the Wind and 


the Sea,” is particularly fascinating. 
It begins gently but rises to a thrill- 
ing climax when the wind really gets 


going. The major work of the pro- 
gram was Cesar Franck’s familiar 
Symphony in D minor which audi- 


ences demand at least once a season. 
Admirable in enunciation of detail the 
conductor seemed to drag matters a 
little in the first movement, but both 
he and his players were superb in 
the grandiose coda of the complete 
work. 


Song Interpreters 


William Hain, young American 
baritone, was guest artist at the 
February meeting of the Toronto 


Women’s Musical Club at Hart House 
Theatre. He is a young man of dis- 
tinguished bearing, and stylistic ele- 
gance, thoroughly at home in all 
fields of song. His voice is mellow, 
resourceful and rich in substance; 
and he is obviously a musician as well 
as a singer. His modern French group 
was especially noteworthy, and its 
most fascinating episode was Koech- 
lin’s humorous ditty “Le The” (Tea). 
Aubert’s “Tes Yeux” was also sung 
with refined fervor. His rendering 
of German lieder was admirable. The 
rhythmical grace of Marx’s “Venetian 
Lullaby” and the passion with which 
he invested the “Cacilie” of Richard 
Strauss showed the range of his style. 
His English diction is perfect, as 
exemplified in Handel’s ‘“Where’er 
You Walk” and Vaughan Williams’ 
“Bright is the Ring of the Woods”. 
Gwendolyn Williams was, needless to 
Say, a very satisfactory accompanist. 
The extent and variety of English 
song was demonstrated at a recital 
in Conservatory Hall, by an accom- 
plished English soprano, Barbara 
Cass, who was making her debut in 
Canada. Her program embraced over 
30 lyrics by many composers from 
Purcell to Michael Head, as well as 
various types of traditional song; all 
sung with piquancy, expression and 
finish. The purity and sweetness of 
her tones captivated a very friendly 
audience and she had an admirable 
accompanist in Weldon Kilburn. 


The Late Dr. Ham 


The death at Brighton, England, 
recently of Dr. Albert Ham removed 
a musician who was long a most in- 
fluential figure in Canadian musical 
life. Born in Bath and trained in 
Exeter Cathedral, he was 41 years old 
when brought to St. James Cathedral, 
Toronto. The historic church had had 
several different choirmasters within 
the space of a few years, but he man- 
aged to get things in such order that 
he continued there for 36 years, and 
developed one of the finest male 
choirs to be found anywhere. In 1903 
at the instance of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie he founded the National 
Chorus with the aim of presenting 
the choral works of modern British 
composers, many of which he intro- 
duced to this country. He also intro- 
duced the beautiful music of the 
Russian liturgy and did such unique 
works as the “Prologue in Heaven” 
from Boito’'s ‘‘Mefistofele’. He was a 
noted composer of religious music, 
and founder and first President of 
the Canadian Guild of Organists. He 
was also an able singing teacher, and 
the foremost of his pupils was the 


So much 


“As a dietitian I 
insist on Max- 
well House... 
its blend has 
been enriched to 
yield the very 
utmost in rich 
goodness.” 





















SATURDAY NIGHT 





ROSE BAMPTON, celebrated soprano, 
who will give a recital at Massy Hall, 
Toronto, on Wednesday evening, 
February 21st. 


Canadian contralto Jeanne Gordon, 


whose instant success at the Metro- 
politan Opera House won him the 
friendship of Gatti Cazazza, who ex- 


pressed the opinion “Dr. Ham never 
spoiled a voice; and that is more than 
can be said of a good many operatic 
teachers.” A typical Victorian gentle- 
man, Dr. Ham with his charming per- 
sonality won friends wherever he 
went. 


Rebellious Song-Birds 


He and the Lord only know how 
many rows among the personnel Ed- 
ward Johnson, as Director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has to 
settle with in the course of a single 
season. One a week would be a low 
estimate in such an aggregation of 
temperamental celebrities. But most 
of them escape the attention even of 
Walter Winchell. The renown of 
Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Mel- 
chior is, however, so widespread that 
any dispute they get into ceases to 
be a “private fight” as the Irish say, 
and becomes a public matter. It has 
long been rumored that these robust 
exponents of Wagnerian love scenes 
do not get along very well back-stage, 
but they seem to have made common 
cause against Erich Leinsdorf, the 
27-year-old Austrian, who was last 
autumn appointed successor to the 
late Arthur Bodanzky as _ chief 
Wagnerian conductor. Madame Flag- 
stad is his senior by several years 
and Melchoir is old enough to be his 
father. They sang under Mr. Leins- 
dorf several times last season when he 
was Mr. Bodanzky’s assistant, appar- 
ently without arousing their annoy- 
ance, but recently the age-old differ- 
ences that arise between singers and 
conductors on points of interpreta- 
tion, “holding the note,’’ and so on, 
have developed. Handel once dealt 
with such a dispute by picking up a 
prima donna and threatening to throw 
her out of the window, but Madame 
Flagstad is rather too Amazonian in 
physique for such a measure, and as 
for Melchior, even at 49, he could 
probably lick his weight in wild cats. 

Mr. Leinsdorf, a very brilliant young 
protege of Bruno Walter, is not un- 
known in Canada. Within the past 
year he made two successful appear- 
ances as guest conductor of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques de Montreal, and 
won much admiration. Evidently Mr. 
Johnson, despite his antecedents as 
a singer, intends to stick by his con- 
ductor for he says: “There are some 
‘old Boats’ in the company who, be- 
cause they have exalted egos (since 
they have no competition for their 
roles) would like to be directors of 
the Metropolitan.” The phrase “old 
Boats” is new to most of us, in this 
connotation, but it is possibly a slang 


“Another reason 
why Maxwell House 
lives up to its pro- 
mise...it’s roasted & 
by aspecial method 
that capturesall the 
extra richness.” 


“And because Maxwell 
House comes in this 
Super-Vacuum tin, it 
reaches you as fresh and 
fragrant as the very hour 
it left the roaster.” 


more salisfy9* 


phrase used in Italian operatic circles. 
Or possibly Mr. Johnson was thinking 
of battleships. 

In having roused the ire of a great 
prima donna, Mr. Leinsdorf is in 
good company. Even the illustrious 
Toscanini did not escape. A historic 
instance was the retirement of the 
celebrated Emma Eames from the 
Metropolitan midway in the season of 
1908-9. Though her acting was frigid, 
her voice was one of the noblest ever 
heard on that stage, and her social 
prestige was enormous. But she per- 
sisted in regarding the functions of a 
conductor, in his relations with sing- 
ers, as merely those of an accompan- 


ist. It was Gatti-Cazazza’s first season 
as Director and he _ had_ brought 
Toscanini with him from Europe. 


Apparently Madame Eames did not 
like “the Italians” as she called them 
and when Toscanini insisted that his 
own ideas of interpretation should 
prevail trouble started. As she tells 
“His conducting was not an accom- 
paniment, but a stone wall of resist- 
ance to any personality but his own.” 
Gatti Cazazza stood by his conductor 
and at the age of 44 Madame Eames 
stepped out, and never sang in opera 
again. Strangely enough Toscanini 
managed to scrape along still insisting 
on his own way, whether singers 
liked his “accompaniments” or not. 


At the Dials 


At the February 
Halifax Orchestra, a 26-piece organi- 
zation under the direction of Ifan 
Williams, the numbers included the 
overture to Mozart’s “Il Serglio’’; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“‘Hymn to _ the 
Sun”; Glazounow’s “Bacchanale”’, an 
orchestral arrangement of Bach's “Air 
for the G String’; and two move- 
ments of Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony 

a charming and difficult program. 

In connection with John Murray 
Gibbon’s series of broadcasts, ‘““New 
World Ballads,” specially selected 
choirs from the schools of Ontario 
and Quebec will be heard, under the 
direction of such authorities as Irvin 
Cooper, Superintendent of Music for 
the City of Montreal, and Leslie Bell, 
Director of Music for the Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto. 

Perhaps it was bound to happen, 
but it is a shock to learn that Ravel’s 
beautiful piano composition, ‘“‘Pavane 
for a Dead Princess’, the first of his 
works to win attention outside 
France, has become the basis of a 
popular song “The Lamp is Low”, now 
frequently heard on the air. 


concert of the 


Percy Faith, noted Toronto radio 
conductor and arranger, has been 
absent in New York, making guest 
appearances on the air. He _ has 


been widely congratulated on winning 

“Variety’s” top ranking in company 
with Toscanini, Kostelanetz and other 
famous conductors of various types 
of music, for contributions to broad- 
casting in 1939. 


News of Musicians 


The brilliant 
Albert Pratz, 


Canadian violinist, 
has acquired from the 
widow of a noted Russian violinist, 
the late Sergei Gorgueff, a famous 
Gagliani violin of 1760. From 1685 
to 1785 the Gaglianos of Naples were 
the most famous family of violin- 
makers in Southern Italy, during 
which period three generations of 
them made instruments of beautiful 
and enduring quality. 

The young Canadian tenor, Jules 
Jobin, of Quebec, made a recent ap- 
pearance on the air in connection with 
the Metropolitan Opera House audi- 
tions and gave a splendid account of 
himself. He sang an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade”’ and a song by 
Reynaldo Hahn; and the passionate, 
pure and lyrical quality of his tones 
impressed all listeners. 
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BLENDING « « « 


ILLUSION 


POWDER 
by 
ligaketmA Purdon 


Powder blending the Elizabeth Arden way is no casual thing. It is 





scientific procedure, supervised by Miss Arden personally. The result 


is an incomparable powder, exquisitely fine and adherent, in the 
ILLUSION POWDER. . . $1.90 and 
For that added opalescent quality, a dusting of Cameo ina 


CAMEO ILLUSION POWDER 


loveliest colors conceivable 
$3.00. 
darker shade over Illusion 
$2.00 and $3.00, 





SIMPSON'S—Toronto and Montreal 
LONDON PARIS 


Salons: 


NEW YORK TORONTO 
















Now, at America’s world-famous spa, 
one low price covers room with private 
bath for a fortnight; three excellent 
meals daily: course of tonic Sulphur 
Baths; and use of indoor swimming 
pool. Write for complete information. 


‘The Greenbri er Hotel 


L. R. JOHNSTON 
General Manager 









Wiidssor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. Alderic Raymond, 
Vice-President 
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When you cleanse your skin daily with Luxuria you 


are sure of a clean, smooth, fresh complexion. The 


combats dryness. Makes your skin petal-smooth 


PGs 2.0! dios 


} 
beautifying moisture in this pure cream effectively | 
flower-fresh. | 





180 Lagauchetiere Street. West + Montreal, Canada | 


; | 
| LONDON PARIS NEW YORK 
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Let's Go to Barbados! 


mx 2. ©. 


\ YITH the travel fears engendered 

by the War now allayed so far 
as the Caribbean area is concerned, 
vacation-bound Canadians are begin- 
ning to turn their eyes southward to 
the islands of the West Indies where 
far from war and the news of war 
life toddles on in its quiet, sun-tanned 


way. For despite the wild rumors 
of September and October of myste- 
rious enemy craft being seen in 


Curacoa and sundry other 
places in the Caribbean, 


ports and 
there has 


been no German naval activity in 
the Caribbean area embracing the 
West Indies 

For a while the fear of sea travel 


created by these rumors caused vaca- 
tionists to shun the West Indies as 
they would a quarantine sign. But 
the public is now beginning to realize 
that travel in the Caribbean is 
sibly as the 
anywhere in these troublous days and 
the West Indies are coming into thei 
wn again 

More know the name of, and 
he fame of, Barbados than could stick 
a pin in it on the map; they know 
of it as one of that group of islands 
romantically termed the Caribbean 
islands but could no more pick it out 


pos- 


as safe safest sea travel 


people 
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NIGHT 


COLLIER 


for you on the map than they 
the islands of Kick-em-Kenny or the 
Fat Virgin—both happily included in 
the Caribbean area. But they do 
gather from the postcards they re- 
‘eive from their rich Aunt Sally or 
from the President of the Company 
that it is a British Island somewhere 
in the West Indies and that it is a 
“fine place.” 


Little Red Dot 


Possibly you might take out an 
atlas and after hunting around the 
Bahamas and moving gradually south- 
ward through the Leewards and Wind- 
ward Groups you come upon a little 
red dot on the map, stuck away out 
in the Atlantic and separate from the 
others; a small leg-of-mutton-shaped 
island, 21 miles long and 14 miles 
broad. That is the Barbados, “Gem of 


could 


Bridgetown, Barbados. 


capital of 


of the Caribbean.” And then you may 
inquire and discover that by plan: 
from Miami via Trinidad or by 


steamer from New York you can 


reach this, one of the 


alive and very genial, like other people 
southernmost and places of market individuality, 
islands of the Caribbean chain in less. she does not wear her charms on her 
than one week. arm. She is a ‘chip off the old block” 

Barbados must be seen to be appre- and some of her more intimate ac- 


ciated: busy, prosperous and intensely quaintances call her “Little England.” 


Provoking at least 
a million Canadian 
Appetites! 
wy 


“DO JUST HELP YOURSELF! What will you 
have? A piece of chocolate cake, with satin- 
smooth fluffy white icing and an over-all topping 
to give it bitter-sweet character? A gay little 
frosted cake or rich nutted cake? A piece of snow- 
white cake with the made-by-miracle pastel frost- 


ing that comes from a jar of your favorite jelly 


and an egg white? Or 


With these words, Katherine Caldwell Bayley 
opens her article ‘“CAKE—As you like it,”” appear- 
ing in the February issue of CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL and which is illustrated with the entic- 
ing delicacies at the left shown in natural four- 
color photography. 


We ask you to judge for yourself what the re- 
action to this invitation will be among the quarter 
of a million Canadian families who will see and 
read this lavishly illustrated and informative 
article. Think of the many thousands of addi- 
tional grocery purchases it will mean! 


Katherine Caldwell Bayley, director of our 
Home Bureau, has always had a strong following 


for her cookery and entertainment pages. Today, 
with the added attraction of natural four-color 


photography, they are doing an even more effec- 
tive job of moving manufacturers’ lines from their 
dealers’ shelves. 


CANADIAN 


HOME JOURNAL 


The Favorite Woman's Magazine in 
over 250,000 Canadian Homes 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION 
TORONTO - : CANADA 


Branches: Montreal New York 





Barbados takes pride in her nickname of “ 
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THE NARROW STREET which, paradoxically enough, is the Broad Street 


Called a “chip off the old block”, 
Little England’. 


—Canadian National Railways. 


She may not be graced with the 
voluptuous contours and outward 


beauty of her sister islands St. Lucia, 
Granada and St. Vincent, but she has 
a charm all her own. And round her 
neck she wears a chain of silver 
beaches set with sapphire waters 
which very well becomes her particu- 
lar charm. 

The ancient and modern mingle 
democratically in Bridgetown, capital 
of Barbados, for the fluff and flurry 
of the twentieth century have en- 
veloped this centuries-old relic of 
British military and commercial en- 
terprise. Although modern store win- 
dows face on the narrow street, which, 
paradoxically, is the Broad Street of 
Barbados, and Flower Pot Alley and 
Canary Street have long since lost 
the characteristics which gave them 
their name, still, the atmosphere lent 
the place by merchant princes who 
staked a fortune on the turn of a 
privateering enterprise, lingers. The 
old iron slave cage and whipping post 
which once stood between the water- 
front and Broad Street are gone and 
only the iron gates remain as part of 
a bookseller’s shop—but there still 
lingers about these wharves the odor 
of molasses, sugar and sea-port smells 
linking past and present. 

Scattered through the country side 
are fine old mansions and venerable 
old churches; old churches with high 


pulpits as if they believed in those 
days that the nearer to heaven the 
preacher, the more sublime the ser- 


mon. 


“All the Liberties . . " 


Next to England, 
and Bermuda, Barbados possesses the 
oldest Parliament in the world. Its 
constitution was granted as long ago 
as 1627—-while Champlain was still ex- 
ploring the wilds of Canada. The con- 
stitution provides that the inhabit- 
ants are to possess “all the liberties, 
franchises, and privileges of the peopl: 
of England.” And once Barbadians 
convicted their governor of treason 
and promptly executed him. 

In 1605 the first English ship, the 
Olive Blossom, reached the island, and 
where she landed, at MHoletown, 
there is to be seen hanging in the 
Parish Church one of the oldest bells 
in the Western Hemisphere. It bears 
the inscription “God bless King Wil- 
liam, 1696.” Not far distant is the 
old St. James Fort where, during the 
Civil War in England, many a scrap 
took place between the adherents of 
Charles I and the partisans of the 
Commonwealth. And then there is 
Sam Lord’s Castle in the Parish of 
St. Philip at the extreme southeas! 
of the island. The rogue who owned 
this place used to tie lanterns onto 
cocoanut trees which, swaying in the 


Newfoundland 


wind, gave mariners the impression 
of ships riding at anchor. Many a 
captain lost his ship on the rocky 
coast. 

That is Barbados: the old and the 
new; brown and gold landscape vary- 
ing to a brilliant emerald; loquacious 
palms; dusty highways white as salt 
in the noonday sun; the scintillation 


of fireflies; the shrilling of tree frogs; 
and the swift descent of starstrewn 
and moonlit nights 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. Chris Sanford, 
visiting in Toronto 
since her marriage, is to join Major 
Sanford in England. Mrs. Sanford was 
formerly Miss Margaret Evans, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Evans, of 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cutten have 
left Toronto to join the latter’s father, 
Dr. John Pearson, in Palm Beach. 

Among Hamilton, Ont., people 
spending the winter in Florida are Mr 
and Mrs. F. M. Hatch, Mr. and Mrs 
Frank A. Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. John Mc- 
Aulay. 

Mrs. Brooks Gossage, of 
has left for Florida. 

Major and Mrs. Alain Joly de Lot- 
biniere have returned to Montreal af- 
ter a week’s stay in Quebec as guests 
of Mrs. Arthur Fitzpatrick. 

While in Vancouver Miss Ruth 
Draper was the guest of Colonel and 
Mrs. H. Tobin at “Gray Gables.” 

Mr. ae Mrs. Kenneth T. Dawes, of 
Montreal, have left for Miami, Florida, 
to be away about a month, 

Mr. and Mrs. E, R. Bremner have 
left Ottawa to spend some time in 
Bermuda. 


who has been 
and New York 


Toronto, 
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ONCERNING FOOD 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


Caviare for the General 


r,HIS is a unique war. You only 
have to murmur your memories 
of the 1914-18 edition to anyone ac- 
tively concerned in any phase of this 
ye to see a pained look appear. They 
‘ither just stop listening to what you 
have to say, or, more politely, they 
xplain the differences. No doubt they 
xist. Still the pictures of the 
vounded in “Gone With The Wind” 
ook very like many taken in the 
onquest of Poland last autumn. The 
horrible essentials remain identical 
vhether the style calls for a Con- 
federate uniform or battle rompers. 
We will go on comparing wars how- 
‘ver much we are discouraged, and 
here is a little item left from twenty- 
ive years ago which, if true today, 
night cause a battalion of gourmets 
to volunteer. At Salonika when the 
British landed they had to be fed off 
ocal food because the rations were 
lelayed. There were complaints, the 
oudest one being that “the men could 
not stand this fish jam.” It was caviare. 
There’s a nice Lenten thought for 
vou. Try caviare on your bread this 
ear. History does not relate what 
the general felt about fish jam, per- 
ips he didn’t complain so loudly. 
Whether or not you can afford 
‘aviare Lent is here and you will be 
iting more fish. Try 


Herrings a la Turque 


Cut off their heads and then make 
three slanting cuts on each side of 
each fish and rub the cuts with a 
mixture of French mustard and chop- 
ped parsley. Put the fish in a but- 
tered baking dish and add two table- 
spoons of butter, a glass of claret and 
salt and pepper. Put in an oven at 
ibout 375 for ten minutes, then turn 
the fish over and baste. Sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs and cook for ten more 
minutes. 

While we are talking about her- 
rings here is a way of stuffing them. 
Take a small can of anchovies and 
mash up the contents with butter 
ind toasted breadcrumbs. Stuff the 
herrings and sew them up, then either 
fry or bake them, depending on which 
you like best. 

When you hear someone at the 
fish counter asking for a “fillet” he 
means haddock. It’s the almost 
iniversal fish, and good haddock is 
not to be scorned by anyone. Buy a 
vhole one and stuff it. 


Stuffed Haddock 


% cup of breadcrumbs 

‘1; cup of grated cheese 

1 tablespoon of chopped parsley 
Salt, pepper 
Lemon juice 
Beaten egg yolk. 

Mix all these together using enough 
egg yolk to bind the mixture. Stuff 
the fish, sew it up and coat it with 
more egg yolk, sprinkle with bread 
rumbs and daub with butter, and 
then bake in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. 

A certain beauty expert does not 
confine herself to providing us with 
things for our exteriors. She also 
executes gastronomical dreams, it is 
said with her own hands. Here is her 
recipe for an oven fish dish. 

1‘2 pounds of halibut 

‘2 pound of shrimps 

‘2 pound of scallops 
tablespoons of olive oil 
tablespoon of anchovy paste 
tablespoons of grated cheese 
'» pound of mushrooms 
&% pint of cream 

tablespoons of butter 
tablespoon of corn starch 
Salt, pepper, cayenne. 


oR Ww 


moi 


Sprinkle the halibut with salt and 
pepper, and pour on the oil. Let the 
fish stand for a little while and then 
broil it. When it is cooked put the 


















































DESIGNED BY GASTON for the 
woman of gracious maturity, this after- 
noon frock of black jersey is both 
important and suavely flattering. 


BY JANET MARCH 


pieces in a buttered baking dish. Boil 
the shrimps if they aren’t already 
cooked—which they probably are. Fry 
the scallops, and arrange the shrimps 
and scallops around the halibut. 
Sauté the mushrooms in the butter 
and add a little of the cream to them. 
Bring the rest of the cream to the 
boil, add the corn starch and stir until 
it thickens, then add the anchovy 
paste and cheese and mushrooms and 
salt and pepper to taste. Pour this 
over the fish, sprinkle with a little 
more cheese and brown in the oven. 

If you like curry try this recipe 
for fish curry. 


Fish Curry 


4 onions 

3 tomatoes 

tart apple 

banana 

tablespoons of raisins 
pounds of fish 

cupful of rice 

» cupful of chutney 

2 teaspoonfuls of curry powder 
Salt, pepper, cayenne 
cupfuls of fish stock 
2 tablespoons of flour. 


Ke wwe eR & 
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Poach the fish gently in just enough 
water to cover it. Drain off the water 
keeping it to use as the fish stock. 
Fry the onions and when they are 
brown put the pieces in with the fish. 
Add the curry powder and two table- 





VACUUM packed 


FRESH CORN 


OFF THE COB 


The green and gold combinations of Niblets Brand Corn and 
Green Giant Brand Peas .. . Team up these two congenial flavors 


for variety. 


Colorful to see—even better to eat. These big milky ker- 


nels of golden corn and the sweet delicate peas are made to 


go together. 


Green Giant Brand Peas are from a secret breed (S-537) — 
delicate and sweet and extra large. Fresh from the can means 


fresh from the fields because they are packed when dewy fresh 


—less than three 


Niblets Brand Corn is from another special breed 
(D-138). The kernels are cut whole from the cob and 
packed a new way, in vacuum, to keep their fresh, tender 
flavor. Plump, juicy morsels, the color of buttercups. 

Mix the flavors of these two favorite vegetables for an 
unmixed favorable reaction from your family and guests. 


Packed by Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ontario. Also packers of Del Maiz 


Brand Cream Style Corn . and the “Green Giant 


spoons of flour to the remaining fat 
in the pan in which the onions were 
cooked, and pour on the fish stock, 
and stir until it all thickens, then 
put in the fish, onion, tomatoes and 
apple, peeled and cut up, and the 
raisins and banana. Stir in the 
chutney, and flavor to taste. Fish 
curry usually needs a good deal of 
paprika and black pepper and a little 
Worcester sauce. Cook the rice 
separately and dry it well. Surround 
the edge of the dish with rice and 
pour the curry into the centre. Serve 
with more chutney. 


Cod Lyonnaise 


This is a good way of cooking fish 
for luncheon, and doesn’t take long 
to do. Take half-inch thick slices of 
cod and dip them in flour and cook in 
a mixture of half butter and half oil. 
Sauté a large sliced onion in another 
pan, and when the onion is nearly 
brown add to the fish. Pour on a 
glassful of white wine, season well 
with salt and pepper and cook for 
five more minutes before serving. 


Baked Fillets of Cod 


Brown the fillets in fat, or olive oil, 
and put them in a shallow baking 
dish. Heat the fat which is left in 
the pan and add two tablespoons of 
flour, salt and pepper and a cupful of 
tomato juice. Stir until the sauce 
has thickened and then add half an 
onion minced and half a cup of stoned 






30 buy. 


hours from vine to can. 


Gerbers Strained Vegetables . 


family of food products. Grown and packed in Canada 


breen biant Peas 


aaane 





Whether it's corn or 
peas, look for the 
Green Giant on the 
label. This is your 
assurance of tender- 
ness, fresh garden fla- 
vor and uniform 
quality every time 


chopped olives, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Pour over the fish in the 
baking dish and let brown in a hot 
oven—400. 

Do all fish look much alike to you? 
Or can you spot a good one? Pick 
fish which have heads and tails which 
are small in proportion to the rest 
of them. It means they are young 
and tender. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Miss Irene Irwin and Miss Dorothea 
Hamilton are leaving on February 23 
for Lima, Peru, to visit the latter’s 
brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geoffrey Morkill, until June. Miss 
Irwin is leaving Montreal in February 
for New York, accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. John Irwin, to spend a 
few days and will be joined there by 
Miss Hamilton. 

Major R. Richmond has left Winni- 
peg for Saskatoon, Sask., where he has 
been transferred with the Lord 
Strathcona’s Horse, R.C. 

Sir Robert and Lady Falconer have 
left Toronto to spend several weeks in 
Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy McGee, Jr., 
have returned to Ottawa from their 
wedding trip to Sea Island, Georgia. 

Hon. John Hall Kelly, of Quebec, 
newly-appointed Canadian Minister to 
Eire, and Mrs. Hall Kelly, will leave 
at the latter part of the month for 
Dublin. 

Air Commodore and Mrs. Kenny 
have left Ottawa by motor for Wash- 
ington where they will reside. 

Miss Ethel Southam and Miss Jane 
Toller, of Ottawa, have gone to Sea 
Island, Georgia. 

Mrs. Stuart Alexander has sailed for 
England to join her husband, who is 
with the Canadian Active Service 
Force. Mrs. Alexander was formerly 
Miss Ormande Lind, of Toronto. 

















TROUSERS OF GREY JERSEY and a well tailored cardigan, make a costume 
that is as suitable for loafing as it is for sport. The pullover is striped and 
banded with narrow lines of bright red. —An Hanro original. 


Make a nest of Niblets Corn with Green Giant Peas in the center. Lovely 
in a turquoise bowl. 





Make a salad of Niblets Corn and Green Giant Peas, with mayonnaise and 
sprigs of watercress, nested in lettuce. 


Make a pattern of Green Giant Peas and Niblets Corn, with alternate servings 
around a meat loaf or roast. 
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MRS. A. B. SMITH and Miss Muriel Bostwick, president, are seen greeting a 
guest at the ball held recently by the Junior League of Hamilton, Ont. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


WORLD of WOMEN 





Annual 


Miracle 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


AS USUAL at this time of the year, 
5 the florists are performing their 
annual miracle of stealing a march on 
old Mother Nature. In the deceptive- 
ly balmy atmosphere of their green- 
houses they have managed to _ per- 
suade daffodils, tulips, et al, that 
spring is here and it’s high time they 
were up and blooming. As a result 
of this duplicity their windows, laden 
with masses of spring flowers, are a 
heartening sight to eyes hungry for 
the sight of the tender colors of 
springtime Vitamins for the soul, 
no less. 

But the pretty things merit a far 
better fate than being taken from 
their green oilpaper wrappings and 
plunked bunchily into the first vase 
that comes to hand. Constance Spry, 
high priestess of flower arrangement, 
has made such behavior nothing less 
than a social error. With the aid of 
a little imagination, some apprecia- 
tion of line, careful selection of con- 
tainer and background, and some 
crumpled chicken wire to keep them 
firmly anchored, a few flowers can 


take on the character of a lovely pic- 
ture. Not only will they give pleas- 
ure to the eye but, let’s be coldly cal- 
culating, they are a tactful means of 
withdrawing attention from the 
jaded look that most rooms seem to 
take on at this time of the year when 
spring cleaning is just a glint in the 
housekeeper’s eye. 

All this talk of flowers was brought 
on by a fortuitous visit the other day 
to the Seven Seas Shop where some- 
one had arranged scores of lovely 
floral eye-pleasers that anyone with 
their wits about them could—as we 
prettily put it—borrow. 

For instance 

A Valentine table (take away the 
two pink hearts and it will be an 
eye-filler for any day of the month 
when the girls are lunching or tea- 
ing with you) was covered with silver 
metallic cloth veiled with pink silk 
chiffon. On this fragile pink back- 
ground was placed a low bowl of clear 
fluted glass almost concealed by the 
flowers it held—pink carnations, 
snapdragons, roses, sweet peas, tulips, 





heather. All the flowers were de- 
nuded of their greenery to bring out 
the paper white and blush pink tints 
of the blooms. The flowers were 
backed by a semi-circle of six modern- 
istic cherubs, each clasping a white 
candle. 

If you’ve been fondly cherishing 
pieces of old pewter now is the time 
to trot them out and put them to 
work. They will be completely at 
home as flower holders in any room 
where the furniture is Jacobean or 
in which rugged oak, pine or maple 
provides the key to the decor. We 
know of nothing to prevent anyone 
borrowing the Seven Seas idea of 
filling an antique pewter ‘Welsh Hat” 
(an old wine-cooler) with paper-white 
daffodils and setting it triumphantly 
on a brown straw matting. And in- 
cidentally, accepting the compliments 
for their cleverness with a_ bland 
smile. Copper, which lends _ itself 
with equal facility to such a setting, 
was represented by an old copper 
gallon wine measure filled with 
copper-colored snapdragons. 

Doctor, is there a light green 
candlewick bedspread in the house? 
The Seven Seas Shop kidnapped one 
from a bedroom and used it as a 
table covering in what to us seemed 
the most appealing table arrangement 
of all. A bit bumpy as a foundation 
for serious dining, perhaps, but a 
knockout as decoration. On it was 
placed a deep wooden bow! filled to 
the brim with moss from. which 
“grew” a great clump of yellow daffo- 





Bib! ROOMY! 








interior roominess ! 


But in this year’s Ford V-8, the ride’s the thing! It’s a 
modern motorist’s dream come true—such sweet-riding 
comfort, at such a low price! And because a quiet ride is 
a restful ride, great care has been taken to sound-proof 
the body. New curved-disc wheels reduce road sounds. 
New Finger-Tip Gearshift on steering post gives quieter 
operation. But drive the new Ford V-8 yourself, and 


discover ‘THAT NEW FORD RIDE!” 


rn Va 
















SWEET RIDING! 


LOOK at that big V-8 beauty! No wonder the neigh- 


bours stop to admire its sweeping lines, and its rich 


(Left) IMPROVED SHOCK 
ABSORBERS."‘Self-sealing” 
packing gland checks leak- 
age, saves frequent filling. 
New ride stabilizer con- 
trols sidesway. Improved 
spring suspension. 


(Below) MORE ROOM 
INSIDE. More leg room 
and 
inches more length inside 
Sedans. Parcel shelf and 
large luggage space. New 
deep, soft “Floating- 
Edge” seat cushions. 


elbow room. Four 
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“CAMOUFLAGE HATS” are among 
the latest hat ideas of Aage Thaarup, 
one of London’s best-known designers 
They are made of many small pieces 
of colored felt or crepe-de-chine joined 
together. The picture shows a pert 
little sailor hat in camouflage crepe 
de-chine. 


dils. The other table appointments 
were wood also—dark brown koa 
wood from Hawaii—a large bow! 
filled with fruit and a complete fruit 
service of wood which included plates 
knives and fork with wooden handles 
Darned clever, these Seven Seas. 

Other ideas not to be lightly dis- 
regarded: 

Yellow cypripediums in a_ small 
pitcher of Jensen silver. 

An inverted miniature scoop bonnet 
of pale blue unglazed pottery filled 
with white sweet peas and set on the 
corner of a blue breakfast tray set 
with matching china. A winning way 
of saying “good morning” either to 
yourself or the guest who is current! 
in occupation of the spare room. 

It takes genius to see as a flower 
holder one of those wine baskets of 
golden raffia in which wine bottles 
are brought to your table in France 
Filled with red geraniums and placed 
on a luncheon cloth of pale green 
handwoven Danish linen they are 
wonderful. 

Or consider the dramatic possibili- 
ties of white rayon damask satin as a 
covering for the bride’s table. Add a 
beautiful bowl of gold flecked Vene- 
tian glass brimming over with spring 
flowers, flank this with two matching 
glass ornaments, and the result wil! 
be extra-super-special. 

One of the most unusual vases \« 
have seen in some time is reversil 
with a large brandy snifter top set 
on an inverted trumpet-shaped basse 
or vice versa. 

For a purely classic arrangement 
of line and form it would be difficult 
to surpass callas in an extraordinarily 
heavy tall tubular-shaped vase of 
clear Orrefors glass through which 
are reflected the thick fleshy stems of 
the lilies. . . Or a Leerdam bowl--a 
huge oval swirl of thick green glass 

with two callas and yellow freesia 
set in a hidden well in the centre 


As They Grow 


Out in Victoria where, incredible 
though it may seem to frost-nipped 
Easterners, primulas and crocii are 
bursting into bloom each day, the 
Victoria Horticultural Society _ is 
busily making final arrangements for 
its Garden Festival on May 1-4. As 
usual about fifty of Victoria’s loveli- 
est gardens will be specially opened 
for visitors. There will be a dinner 
gardeners’ forum, colored movies of 
gardens, a display of decorated tables 
and a reception and tea at “Grove 
Hall,” Duncan. On May 5 any of 
those staying over have been ‘invited 
by the Vancouver Island Hiking for 
Health Club to their cabin on the 
Lake of the Seven Hills. Those who 
do the hike are advised to take stout 
boots, in addition to enthusiasm, for 
they’ll have to climb. But the scen- 
ery is gorgeous and for beauty lovers 
or botanists the trip should be a rare 
treat with the wild flowers at their 
best. 


Mothering Sunday 


If by any chance your household 
staff includes a girl from Usk, Mon- 
mouth, you probably don’t need to be 
told that Mid-Lent, or the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, is Mothering Sunday and 
that it’s an old custom there for girls 
in service to be allowed a holiday on 
that day to visit their parents. They 
usually take as a present for their 
mothers a small cake known as 4 
simnel. In shape it resembles a pork- 
pie but the materials are those o! 4 
rich plum-pudding. In  Gloucester- 
shire simnel cakes are still common, 
and at Usk the custom of “mothering” 
is still scrupulously observed. 


Phantasy 


The Children’s Theatre Department 
of the Toronto Junior League with 
Mrs. Burns Lind as chairman and 
Mrs. T. W. Watson, director of plays. 
are intending to produce a play wril- 
ten by Mrs. Archibald Brown, a mem- 
ber of the Toronto League. Mrs 
Brown's play, a phantasy entitled 
“When The Clock Strikes Twelve” 
deals with “the land where days are 
made.” Miss Virginia Lee Comer, staff 
technician of the Children’s Theatré 
Department for the Association o! 
Junior Leagues of America, will assist 
the work on this play which will Dé 
produced some time in March. 

ee 

Lady Meredith, Mrs. Alex Paterson 
and Mrs. H. B. Yates have left Mont- 
real to spend some time in Bellea!! 
Florida, where they will be joined by 
Mr. J. B. Allan. They have been visit 
ing New York en route staying at the 
Ritz-Carlton. 
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Clientele 


1 Mile 


Grass 


Aust 
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{ For the woman who 


\ | likes a dressmaker suit. 


\\ 


Soft, nubby wool, fresh 
pique at the wrists, and 
Schiaparelli buttons give 
this suit distinction. $33. 






If you've an affinity 
for good sports clothes, 
here’s your suit! It 
boasts a grey flannel 
skirt and a striped 
jacket in grey, coral 
and brown. $43. 


A pencil-slim suit of 
Poiret twill for the 
tailored woman. The 
edges of the lapels 
and the slash pockets 
are bound in silk 
braid. $37. 


THIRD FLOOR 





THE FILM PARADE 


Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as 
one of the wittiest of film reviewers. Her comment on the current 
cinema is an outstanding feature of every SATURDAY NIGHT 

The Publishers 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Illustrated Weekly 







he crack of 


Place: A Toronto hotel. 
Scene: Private Dining Room No. 7 


to bre 


An 


akfast 


d while 


where, with several others, we waited 
with Elizabeth 
who had just arrived on the morning 
train from New York. 
waiting wondered if 
we would be strong enough to pay the 


Arden 


price of fame if we, instead of Miss 


Arden, had to 
our breakfast at the same time. 


We 


Elizabeth 
stable-full of 
horse-owning 


all forgot tc 
Arden 


and 


meet 


our public and 


» remember that 


is the 
race-horses, a 
early-rising 


practically synonymous. 


Miss Arden 


minted 


coin and, a 


arrived 


at 


t the 


own 


er of a 
nd that 
are 


At any rate 
breakfast on 
the dot looking as fresh as a newly- 


same time, 


like an attractive picture of What The 
Smart Woman Will Wear This Spring. 
She is slender, of medium height, has 
light brown hair which she wears in 


natura 


1 swept-back 


curls, 


has oval 


animated features, gestures with her 


hands a great deal as she talks 


and 


charms you right out of your oxfords. 

To answer the important question 
wear?” 
weight wool spring suit in the dram- 


of ‘What 


atic Stop Red color. 


did she 


a light- 


The jacket was 


the new longer length and had four 


loose pockets. 


dark 
of the 


and a 


Arden 


handb 
what 
with i 


rectly 


their 


No w 


stewa 


Miss 


we a 
she 
few 


ing 


nish 


things. 


in the 
stewardesses in t 
They are being trained to stand cor- 


to their 


disgraced if 
within 


has few 
women can wear it becomingly. 
It’s all right, according to Miss Arden, 
if your legs are long but there’s noth- 
ludicrous than short 
and a long body elongated by an ex- 
aggerated waistline. 
can expect to see them almost hidden 
in yards of 
elaborate show 
staging in the United States for Fin- 
is dressing some of 


more 


green 
jacket. 


brim which 


large 


talked 


ag, shoes, 
have you, 
ks 


In the Air 


And Miss Arden has taken a hand 
appearance of 


so that thei 


it 


gloves, 


he 


Under it she wore a 
satin blouse 
lapels turned down outside over those 
Her hat of Stop Red 
felt had a high peaked Mexican crown 
turned up in a 
dashing cavalier swoop at one side 
of her face, and around it was swathed 
a band of the same green as that of 
her blouse. Pinned to her blouse was a 
large gold lily centered with diamonds 
and on her hand was a magnificent 
solitaire so 
breadth of her slender finger. 

Over the breakfast grapefruit, Miss 
animatedly 
A new short-wave treatment 
which does wonderful things for the 
face has been adopted in her salon 
and she didn’t hesitate to add that it 
had cured her favorite horse when he 
developed an infected hock. 
spoke of the work she has been doing 
with manufacturers so that when you 
find a color you adore this spring you 
won’t have to ransack every shop in 
town in the forlorn hope of finding a 
make-up, or 
to match or blend 


span 


with 


the 


ned the 


of many 


And she 


the airline 
United States. 
r arches don’t de- 


fonder the girls feel 
they are not 
three years after 


rdesses. 


Arden. 


kind 


relief, she 


velop sags in the middle; to exercise 
so that their figures will 
trim uniforms; to 
hair and complexions; 
look as though they had just stepped 
out of a band-box instead of a plane. 


lo justice 
care for 
and to 


they are 
married 
becoming 


Over in Paris everyone seems to be 
wearing their hair cut short and the 
idea is spreading here, according to 
As for the “long torso” 
line which if Paris has its little way 
ll shall be wearing by 


Easter, 


words for it. So 


veiling. 
which 


legs 


As for hats, we 


In fact in an 


Miss 


Arden is 


the models in the filmy things from 


head 


to heels. 


Out of Television 


The 


2n there's 


Telecast Red, a 


new 


make-up inspired by actual television 
make-ups worn by fashion models at 
the Television Ball held in December 


at the 


Waldorf 


Astoria. 


Debutantes 


were captivated by its dramatic con- 


trasts and began to 
town at night. 

even for the 
Miss Arden took over 


wear 


glamor gi 


the 


it about 


But it was too extreme 


Then 
and 


rls. 
idea 


developed a compromise between the 
exotic make-up intended for the Kleig 
lights of television and the require- 
ments of a sophisticated new make-up 
for sunlight, moonlight, and the varied 
lights of ballrooms and supper clubs 


at ni 


It’s 


ght. 
one of 


the 


most 


interesting 


and dramatic color effects in a season 
interest. 
telecast red comes in two versions- 
blonde and brunette. Each is a totally 
p, yet b 
brunette standing side by side appear 
to wear the same lipstick. 
looks almost black 
but on the lips it is the shade of ripe 


filled with 


different 


case 


pomegranate juice 


cast 


unnatural 


red 


there is a 


color 


make-u 


the lipstick 


red rouge is used 
color. Blondes use a 
gold eye shadow 


new 


just 


The new 


londe and 


In its gold 


Only enough tele- 
to avoid an 


new 


to glisten just 
above the eyelashes, and for the lashes 


metique called slate gray. 


ettes there is an 


gold 
abov 
is je 


eye shadow 
e the 
t black. 


lashes 


to 


Later in the day 


in 


private life 


Graham Lewis, 


is 
was 


exotic 


off-black 


cos- 
For brun 
new green 


be touched just 
Their 


Miss Arden, 


Mrs. 


present at 


cosmetique 


who 
Elizabeth 
the 








MISS FRIEDA HENNING, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Henning, whose 
marriage to Mr. W. Strachan Clark, 


son 


take place early 


ceremony when Mayor Day 
over the old Hydro building to the 
Citizens’ 
Training, and she presented a large 
donation toward the work in which, 
as one who was born in Canada, she is 
much interested. After the ceremony 
Mrs. Lewis was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by 
Sniveley, president of the committee. 
And in the afternoon Mrs. Edgar Gor- 
don Burton and Mrs. Gordon McCalla 
Graham entertained 
honor at a large reception at the York 
Club. 


Mr. Ian MacLean and Miss Morfia 
MacLean, of Montreal, spent the last 
weekend in Brockville, Ont., with Mr. 
and Mrs. 
entertained at a house party for Mrs. 
Fulford’s sister, Miss Nancy Weller, 
of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Larratt Smith have 
returned to 
honeymoon and are visiting the latter’s 
parents, 
Mathias, until their residence at 3955 
Ramezay Road is ready for occupancy. 
Mrs. Smith was formerly Miss Harriet 
Mathias. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Donohue, 
occupying their winter home at Palm 
Beach. 

Mrs. C. M. Davy has arrived in Ot- 
tawa from Victoria, B.C., to join her 
husband, 
have taken up their residence at the 

Roxborough. 


other part 
the case, it 
stand that it 
put Canada on the badminton map 
Jack Purcell, the world’s professional 
champion. 


of Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Clark, will 

in March at St. 

Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 
—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


turned 


Committee for Troops in 


Mrs. Schuyler 


in Mrs. Lewis’ 


TRAVELERS 


George Fulford, Jr., who 


Montreal from their 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy F. 


and Mrs. J. T. 


of Quebec City, are now 


Commander Davy. They 


Badminton 


(Continued from Second Front) 

of the globe. This being 

is not difficult to under- 
is a Canadian who has 


S AN indication of how quickly 


the popularity of this game has 


spread throughout the Dominion, Mr. 


Pu 


dian National 


reell tells us that the first Cana- 
Tournament he at- 


tended was at Ottawa in 1925, where 
only a few representatives from the 
coast and none from the Middle West 


or 


the Maritimes took part and the 


gallery watching the game amounted 


to 


day,” he says. 


only a few hundred people. 
‘It’s a much different story, to- 
“Now, at a Canadian 


championship, several thousand peo- 
ple will watch the play; every prov- 
ince in the Dominion is represented 
and quite as much importance is at- 


tached to the winning 
ton ‘National’ as to 
major crown in 
sport. 


bo 


parallel course. 


of the badmin- 
capturing the 
any other national 
Badminton popularity among 
th men and women has marked a 
The game is a great 


boon to the lady player, in particular, 
since it provides a real health exercise 


for 


her in a most enjoyable, com- 


petitive sport that has with it a so- 


cial 
found on 


atmosphere. The _ sociability 
the tennis courts and golf 


course counts a lot; it is found in just 
as great a degree on the badminton 
courts. 


cludes Mr. 


“There is no doubt about it,’ con- 
Purcell, “that badminton 


has reached a high pinnacle of popu- 
larity; there is also no doubt in my 
mind that its future will be quite as 
spectacular.” 


notch player—should know 


is 


the top- 
what he 


And a world’s champion 


talking about! 





Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hunter Green 
lees, Hamilton, announce the engagement 
of their daughter Sheila Adeline Alexis, 
to Mr. Edwin Hartley Cameron Leather 
Royal Canadian Artillery, Kingston, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hamilton 
Leather, Hamilton ee 
take place in the Church of The Ascen 
sion, Hamilton, Saturday, March 9th 


Marriage to 


“Because You Love Nice Things” 


* 


We take this opportunity to advise you that it is now 
possible to obtain a frock, tailored to your own indi- 


vidual measurements, made from the famous imported 


english Viyella, in 
$14.95. 


any of 


its forms, for as low as 


Do justice to your figure and your high spirits by 
letting us tailor your clothes and your daughter's, to 


your individual tastes. 


And you can choose your own 


exotic colour combinations too! 


Custom Style Centre Limited 
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these creams containing 


YONGE STREET — 


ELGIN 7885 





PHIey 





Milka OF MAGNESIA 


the Milk of Magnesia acts on the excess acid 


accumulations on your skin 


kind 


a different 


Here's of help for your 
skin—beneficial action you've never be- 
fore experienced! 

No doubt you've tried many kinds of 
creams in an effort to keep your skin 


fresh, supple, younger-looking and lovely 
You've worked to prevent blemishes such 
as enlarged pores, oily shine, blackheads 
or dry, rough, scaly skin 


Now try these new-type 
with acid-neutralizing Milk of Magnesia 


What they do. You know that Milk of 
Magnesia acts internally to relieve excess 
gastric acidity In somewhat the 
way these unique Milk of Magnesia 
creams have a beneficial action externally 
on the excess fatty acid accumulations on 
the skin 


creams made 


same 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. 


remarkable cream to work on 


It offers the acid-neutralizing 


Put this 
your skin! 


PHILLIPS’ 


Cras. H. Prius, 1019 Elliott St 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL men 


OFFER! 





enclose 10¢ for 


benefits of Milk of Magnesia of | 

which holds it n the sku mez en “| 

to be really effective. It nsf 

cholesterol, which, by retaining moiste 

helps to keep your skin soft, firm, supp 
more youthful looking 

Prepares the skin Phillips’ Texture Cre 

for make-up. S a marvelous for 

tion for make-up because it really / 

the skin—smoothing away roughness 

relieving excess oiliness so that powd 


and rouge go on evenly and adhere 

for hours. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING CREAM 
And here's a new idea in cleansing creams 
and a new thoroughness. The Milk 
Magnesia not only cleanses away the si 





face dirt, but gets into the minute por 
openings, neutralizing the excess ac 
accumulations as cleans. Y 

the way your skin Jooks and fe ft 


cleansing with this cream 


nog CREAMS 
Texture Cream - Cleansing Cream | ONLY 75 A JAR | 


W Windsor, Ont 


a postpaid trial 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 








GOURAUD 


The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 


SSE White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 
~ 5 “4 
RK Bt a 


= 


Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
@ for adults and children. 
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OVRIL 
CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 


WILL BRACE 
YOU UP .. 









By Bert Bushell. 


“And on your left is the world famous—er—wait, now, don't rush me!” 





THE BACK PAGE 
Time Out of Mind 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


OUR family history in this country give way beneath him. He immedi- 
goes back over a century. But ately put his worldly possessions 
remains of it is a few his watch and chain, his gold cuff- 
laguerrotvpes and some curious Jinks and the deeds of property he 
rd-of-mouth legends in the mind always carried with him—into the 








my Aunt H an old lady of Crown of his beaver hat, placed the 
vhtv-seven. These memories, though hat on an ice-floe and disappeared for 
scattered and confused, have often a eVer, leaving nothing for the records 
i quality of authenticity; and no but that one deed of incomparable 
matter how often I persuade her to Tesourcefulness. 
go over them, the stories remain ex- There must have been innumerable 


documents letters from home de- 
Actually they ire not so much _ livered by sailing vessel and later by 
stories as detached pictures, with paddle-wheeler, old recipe books, deeds 
nothing leading up to them and noth- of property and bills of sale—but 
ng leading away, a little like ‘stills’ these have all vanished completely. 
rm a costume screen-drama. There is, The oral history gradually comes down 
instance, the one of the pioneer to the present day. Land quarrels 
incestor marching up Yonge Street developed into money quarrels and 
Muddy York (Toronto), a kitchen litigation. People moved into the city 
hair in either hand, to her new or found the city had moved up to 
ye in the wilderness. With our them. The figures become modern, 
ext glimpse of her she is standing at once recognizable and featureless, 
ooking at the carcass of a sheep so completely separated by time and 








j f by wolves, not far from her change that they might almost be 

4 v home There is a thread of con- members of another race. 

3 inuity here, for she strayed off pres- 

j ntly and was lost (somewhere in the YECENTLY in going through an old 
oj Sane: pairing PIDs ee trunk I came on what I had never 
5 a ‘k or pons camels aaatan as ten expected to find—a visible record of 
shee} when he’ very sensibly sat _ ancestors. It was the yellowed 
- ’ t eer : eS 2 obituaries, dated 1869, of my great- 
iown and waited to be rescued. rreat-grandfather and grandmother 
Lae That is all there is to the story Was o Sat ; 2 a 7 


It was signed “Anson Green” and it 
was obvious that Anson Green had 
set himself to the task with the joy 
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EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 


opens its OWN Beauty Salon—Wednesday— 
—bringing you delightful, stimulating yet 
restful decorations—the most advanced and 
efficient equipment—new and luxurious fur- 
niture ... to give you better service, greater 
comfort ... all dedicated to your beauty. 


Agency koom 


Our charming specialty salon where ac- 
complished French hair stylists will create 
a coiffure to enhance your charm, express 
your personality .... 


PParde. lex 


Our Beauty Booths where you may have 
your favourite Operator give you skilled 
attention in restful privacy. 


Wake up- Bear 


—where a highly trainea consultant will an- 
alyze your beauty problems:. . . where you may 
have your individual cosmetic needs ensembled 
in our new NINA COSMETICS .. . exquisite 
Parisian beauty aids securec! expressly for our 
salon and carried exclusively by us. Every 
customer will be presented with a compliment- 


ary make-up as an introduction to these cosmetics. 


\ 
i 


TELEPHONE FOR YOUR APPOINTMENT—TR. 5111 
SECOND FLOOR, EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 
(Formerly Antoine dé, Paris). 
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TAY thy hand, April! Reluctantly 
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s fails 
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1 t same oneer who brought two 
rn from the Old Country 
ind inted them in a wash-tub? O1 
10 Was famous because she 
oth her Christian and sur- 
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irds or forwards? What 
i he elationship to the young 
! away from England to 
flammation of the ings? 
She didn’t die but landed in America 
fina n her petticoat and shawl, so 
ich restored by the ong sea voyage 









" P it she had burst the seams of all 
‘a odices.) And how was she con- 
y yy, ‘ ‘p y nected with that other ancestor who 
} - kt a: 1 to be over ninety and left appar- 
WMORUMME? AYUMI ad ently n one memory to het 
| é é = lescendants that somewhere towards 
} : the end she hung a piece of pie on a 
[ 





f them to tre 


r mendous ages. There is the legend 

Y if the ninety-odd-year-old patriarch 

t VO & k vho walked ten miles to town every 
F) veek to get his church paper, and 
ve i ald tel Cin ‘ on one of his visits ended his life, 
: 4 prematurely everyone felt, by stepping 


CIGARETTES © into a trap-door in a Yonge Street 





/ store, and breaking his neck My 
MADE IN LONDON y favorite picture of the lot, however, 
ae) BEAU ROYAL CIGARETTES ry a / 
Vz a Beau Royal Egyptian, a distinctive cigar is one that has all the quality of an 
2 : oF he Rignedt Quality, Mendes Sy Aexancer inspired cinema shot. It is of an old 
\ Boguslaysky 10 for $0 $9 for $ . . “+ 
Be gentleman, a man of property, who, 
a a ALEXANDER BOGUSLAYSKY, ss, PICCADILLY returning from a business trip acrass 
a Erquaries te : ; en : ; 
THE ROCK CITY TOBACCO GO. LTD., QUEBE the frozen St. Lawrence, felt the ice 


g A PLEA TO APRIL of the born obituarian who longs to 


comfort the relatives of the deceased 
and enjoys giving himself a good 
literary workout at the same time. 
It was a noble piece, with reverbera- 
tions from the Burial Service and the 
evangelical writings of John Wesley, 
but here and there the facts emerged 
from the majestic obscurities of the 
author’s style. My great-great-grand- 
father, it seemed, was born in Lanca- 
shire in 1778. He would be then eleven 
years of age when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out across the Channel 
3ut it wasn’t the Fall of the Bastille 
or the thunderings of Burke that in- 
fluenced his life. It was ‘that in- 
valuable little book, which if possible 
should be placed in the hands of every 





“WELL—WE COULD DROP A DEPTH CHARGE!” 





—OOCOCOCOOSe 


unconverted sinner--Baxter’s Call to further along. “. . . Though he lived 
the Unconverted.” ten or twelve miles off he never failed, 

In 1815 he “embraced and enjoyed rain or shine, cold or hot, to see the 
Experimental Religion’ and ‘shortly Old gentleman come for his pape 
afterwards determined to start his every Wednesday Morning. And it 
new life in America. Eventually he Was on Wednesday Morning, the 14th 
arrived in York, now Toronto, where day of August (here it was at last) 
he “immediately established a prayer When before reaching our oflice he 
meeting in his house’ and set about Went into a store on Yonge St. to 
building a church. Before the church obtain braid for a friend that he 
was finished. however, he “obtained unfortunately stepped into a trap door 
the Ball-room of the Mansion House Which happened to be open and falling 
as a place of public worship and here With much force terminated his useful 
God’s. ministers commenced _ their _ life.” 


glorious warfare against vice and My great - great - grandfather pre- 
folly.” deceased my great-great-grandmother 


The obituarian continues, much by five weeks. “Since the above 
obituary was in type Mrs. Lever has 
bid adieu to earth and gone to join 
her husband on the Other Side of 
Jordan,” the obituarian writes. 

One gets a little the impression here 
that the recorder, having laid himself 
out so handsomely on my great-great- 
grandfather's obituary felt a certain 
failure of energy when confronted on 
such short notice by the obituary of 
my great-great- grandmother. The 
stately prose style remains unaltered 
but the material is rather abruptly 
curtailed. “It is scarcely necessary 
to write a special obituary notice of 
Mrs. Lever, since her earthly pil- 
grimage was so intimately connected 
with that of her devoted husband that 
the biography of the one is in most 
respects the biography of the other 

.On the Nineteenth she began 
to tremble exceedingly and _ soon 
melted away into the arms of her 
Maker. .. Yesterday her funeral was 
preached by the writer to a crowded 
and respectable congregation.” 


TI.HAT as far as I know is the only 

recorded history of my family, and 
it leaves most of the detail as obscure 
and confused as ever. Was my great- 
great-grandmother the same one who 
carried the two kitchen chairs up 
Yonge Street to her home in the 
wilderness? Did she plant the two 
kernels of corn in the wash-tub as a 
stake in the new world? Was she 
perhaps the very one who, growing 
a little addled as she approached her 
ninetieth birthday, hung a piece of 
pie on a nail? Legends of this sort 
unfortunately can hardly be worked 
into a respectable obituary and my 
great-great-grandmother remains as 


By Bert Busbell. 


shadowy as ever. One has to recreate 
her out of imagination in the end 
standing perhaps in the door - way 
watching my unconquerable  great- 
great-grandfather starting off for his 
weekly jaunt to the city. “There he 
goes, never taking a mite of care of 
himself, traipsing all over the coun- 
try and ninety-two his next birth- 
day. a. 

And my. great-great-grandfather. 
“Remarkable for his promptness_ in 
discharging all incumbent duties,” he 
must have been very close kin to that 
other patriarch who, caught in the 
middle of the St. Lawrence, placed 
his soul in the hands of his Maker and 
his worldly possessions in the crown 
of his beaver hat. 

“He was not one of those fickle 
restless spirits who can never be 
depended on in a great connexional 
struggle but he nailed his flag to the 
mast of Zion's Ship and sought her 





BABY IN THE PARK 


"I. HE years will introduce to him 
Such joyless things as keeping slim 

The struggle for a livelihood 

The thanklessness of being good 


The dubious delights of marriage 
But now, ensconced’ within his 
carriage 
Serenely he surveys the skies 
Blue and unclouded as his eyes! 
May RICHSTONE. 
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prosperity in weal and woe.” But 
was he sometimes privately a little 
peevish at breakfast before he had 
had his cup of strong English tea? 
Did he fret occasionally at the fickle 
restless spirit of his great grand- 
children? 

When I ask my Aunt these things 
she only says in the spirit of the 
obituarian that he was “a very won- 
derful old gentleman.” . “You re- 
member he was the one whose brother 
married his second cousin and settled 
up Napanee way... No that was an- 
other one, the one whose daughter 
married and the marriage turned out 
badly.” It irritates her that I don't 
remember these things. I think she 
really believes she remembers them 
herself 
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